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“Dons’ Disease ” 


United States Foreign Service, 

crowned by his country’s Ambas- 
sadorship in Moscow, Mr. George F. 
Kennan has put students of twentieth- 
century history in his debt by his volumes 
on Soviet-American relations during the 
years after the October Revolution, as well 
as by his commentaries upon the inter- 
national problems of today. It is odd to find 
so able and lucid a writer apologizing to the 
P.E.N. Club in New York for addressing 
them in the réle of historian, his argument 
being that history—even in the biographer’s 
hands—cannot deal, as fiction can, with 
“the intimate undercurrent of men’s lives,” 
and so is confined to some lesser plane of 
reality. Not many British historians are 
likely to agree with this. Can Mr. Kennan’s 
diffience about the art of writing history be 
a peculiarly American attitude ? Perhaps 
even 2 peculiarly twentieth-century American 
attitide ?—for the tradition of literate his- 
tory. as exemplified by Francis Parkman 
and ‘fenry Adams, among others, was at 


N FTER A DISTINGUISHED CAREER in the 


one time firmly rooted in the United States. 
We have an answer to this question from 
Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Writing 
not long ago upon the problems of compos- 
ing history in North America, he said: 
“Professional historians who write for 
audiences larger than their graduate students 
risk the disdain, if not the active hostility of 
their colleagues.”” He added: “ Part of the 
reason for the aridity of technical history is 
the suffocating effect of false conceptions of 
professional decorum—the fear that the 
historian corrupts himself when he writes 
for a non-professional audience.”’ This fear 
is not unknown in British academies and 
institutions for research. “‘ Dons’ disease ” 
is a familiar complaint, and many examples 
could be quoted of a lifetime’s research that 
has never culminated in a major book, 
because the ideal precision of knowledge to 
be expressed always seemed attainable to- 
morrow, but never today. The editors of 
History Today like to think that they play 
some part as healing physicians to those who 
suffer from this form of scholarly paralysis. 
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The Making of Modern Japan 


By HENRY McALEAVY 


From 


“ An Illustrated History of Japan,” compiled by Kodama Kota 





(Japanese text 


The introduction of electric lighting; a main street in Tokyo, 1882, with a single-decked tram-car 


In the 1860's a group of the younger Samurai launched the revolution that, in 


the Emperor’s name, converted Fapan into a modern country, with 


Western fashions and techniques imposed upon the national habits of centuries. 


ing of March 2nd, 1868, a party of 

Europeans approached the entrance to a 
Buddhist temple in the newly-opened port of 
Kobe on the Inland Sea of Japan. Despite the 
lateness of the hour, in order to gain admission 
they had to pass through a crowd that had 
gathered outside the building. Once within the 
gate, they found themselves in what seemed a 
military encampment. The courtyard was 
ablaze with fires, round which groups of 
Japanese soldiers stood warming themselves 
against the night air. The newcomers had little 
time to observe this scene before they were 
ushered into one of the inner rooms, where 


N LITTLE BEFORE TEN O’CLOCK on the even- 
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they were left to themselves. The sinister 
purpose of their errand, emphasized by the 
unnatural quietness that reigned throughout 
the enclosure, was by now weighing too heavily 
upon their minds to permit them to indulge in 
much conversation, and they settled down to 
wait in silence until they should be summoned 
to perform their duty. 

Their visit to the temple was due to an 
incident that had occurred in Kobe a few weeks 
earlier. A detachment of Japanese soldiers was 
on the march when a European inadvertently 
crossed the road in front of them. This action 
was resented as an affront, and the soldiers 
began to fire indiscriminately on the quarter 








where foreigners were living. The latter then 
counter-attacked and had no difficulty in put- 


ting their assailants to flight. The foreign 
representatives decided, however, that it was 
necessary to exact satisfaction for the outrage. 
A man named Taki had given the order to fire; 
and the Japanese authorities acknowledged the 
gravity of his crime by condemning him to 
death. As he was a member of the samurai or 
warrior class, he was allowed the privilege of 
committing hara-kiri; and it was to witness this 
terrible ritual that the foreigners had come 
that night. 

It was the best part of an hour before they 
were led into the main hall of the temple, where, 
in front of the high altar, preparations had been 
made for the ceremony. The room was dimly 


lit by candles; but a scarlet rug on the floor- 
matting indicated the place in which the deed 


was to be carried out. A group of Japanese 
witnesses had already assembled; but there was 
as yet no sign of the principal actor. At last, 
after a further period of silent waiting, the 
sound of footsteps was heard from the verandah 
outside, and a fine-looking man, tall for a 
Japanese and apparently a little over thirty 
years old, walked into the room followed by 
four officers. His ceremonial dress of hemp 
indicated that he was the condemned Taki; 
and one of his companions, who stayed close 
by his side, was clearly charged with the duty of 
administering the coup-de-grdce. Such a task, 
so far from being odious, was among the greatest 
services one Japanese gentleman could render 
to another; and, indeed, on this occasion it was 
to be performed by an attendant who had 
learned his swordsmanship from Taki himself. 

The principal and his best man bowed 
deeply in turn to the Japanese and European 
witnesses, and their salutation was courteously 
answered. Then, after prostrating himself 
before the altar, Taki with great deliberation 
chose a place on the rug in which he lowered 
himself to sit, in the Japanese fashion, upon his 
heels, while his chief attendant took up a posi- 
tion at his side. One of the officers, with a bow, 
handed him a dirk, wrapped in paper and lying 
on a small wooden stand, and the condemned 
man took the weapon in both hands, lifting it 
respectfully to his head before he put it down 
in front of him. Then he spoke a few words to 


the company, claiming the sole responsibility 
for the offence, and asking them to do him he 
honour of witnessing his act of self-disembowel- 
ment. This said, he slipped off the upper part 
of his clothing so that he was naked to the 
middle, and having put the sleeves under his 
knees to save his corpse from the indignity of 
falling backwards, he picked up the dirk and 
stabbed himself deeply below the waist. Then, 
quite slowly, he drew the weapon from left to 
right and turned it in the wound. During this 
atrocious operation no murmur escaped his 
lips; but he had now played his part, and it 
only remained for his friend to put him out of 
his pain. 

The attendant, who had never taken his 
eyes off his principal, whirled his sword in the 
air and brought it down with such force that 
more than fifty years later one of those present 
still remembered the noise made by the blow. 
Taki’s head fell on the mat in front of him; 
and, in the profound silence that followed, the 
blood could be heard pumping from the corpse. 
Then the best man bowed deeply, wiped his 
sword, and the assembly dispersed. 

Among those who witnessed this scene were 
two young Englishmen who in later years, one 
as Lord Redesdale, the other as Sir Ernest 
Satow, were to achieve success and honour in 
the public life of their country. Neither of them 
forgot what had passed that night; and, in their 
memory of it, the transaction, terrible though 
it was, had a nobility and a dignity peculiar to 
the society in which it had passed. When the 
news reached England, many people were 
aghast to learn that the representatives of a 
Christian government had seen fit to take part 
in such barbarism. Yet Taki died in the 
second year of the reign of the Emperor Meiji; 
and, before that reign ended in 1912, the 
country that appeared then so inconceivably 
remote from all notions of modern civilization 
had become an honoured and equal ally of 
Britain and, after inflicting a crushing defeat by 
land and sea on the Russian Empire, was 
acknowledged as one of the leading powers of 
the world. 

This great revolution wll always be as:oci- 
ated with the name of the Emperor under w \om 
it was accomplished. For centuries befor> he 
came to the throne in 1867, the emperor: of 
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Japan had been mere ritual figureheads in their 
ancient capital of Kyoto, while the effective 
government of the country was carried on by 
military dictators, or Shoguns. But, during the 
decade before Meiji’s accession, this system 
had been so weakened by a variety of causes, 
including civil war and the threat of foreign 
intervention, that the last Shogun yielded up 
his authority to the fifteen-year-old sovereign 
who, in January 1868, formally proclaimed the 
restoration of imperial rule. 

To all thoughtful Japanese at that time, it 
was plain that they were facing one of the 
gravest crises in their history. The outer world 
had at last broken in upon their seclusion; and 
if any of them had doubts about the peril of the 
situation, he had only to look at what was 
happening in China to find his worst fears 
confirmed. That great country, in Far Eastern 
eyes the teacher of all civilized mankind, had 
been forced to surrender part of its territory to 
Europeans, and had had to endure the humilia- 
tion of seeing these barbarians march in 
triumph into Peking itself. But China’s mis- 
fortunes were profitable to Japan, not only in 
giving her a salutary warning of her own danger, 
but also in providing a breathing space, during 
which the Western powers, occupied as they 
were with the rich pickings of the continent, 
allowed her to put her house in order. 

The Imperial government had little difficulty 
in suppressing resistance to its authority; and 
it confirmed its victory by removing to Yedo, 
the seat of the Shogun’s administration, which 
was thenceforward renamed Tokyo, or Eastern 
Capital. This success was not achieved by any 
power of its own. The estates of the Tokugawa 
family, the house of the Shogun, amounting to 
a quarter of the land of Japan, had been con- 
fiscated by the new régime; but the rest of the 
country was divided among more than two 
hundred clans, each with its own force of 
Warriors; and it was an alliance formed from 
among these clans that had overthrown the 
Shogun and carried the Emperor to power. 
The experience of centuries went to show that 
the downfall of one family of Shoguns was fol- 
lowed by the emergence of another; and it 
might have appeared not improbable, even in 
1868, ‘hat before long the place of the Toku- 
gawa ould be taken by one of the allies. For 














Fror An | 


sstrated History of Japar 


The divine authority of the Emperor was an instrument 


for the ambition of others; the EMPEROR MEIJI (1867- 


1912) in ritual dress 


several reasons this did not happen. No one 
clan at the time had sufficient power to seize the 
dictatorship; but while the clan system existed, 
it was obviously impossible for any central 
authority to exercise the control over the 
national territory necessary for the government 
of a modern state; and the system itself was so 
deeply rooted, and appealed so strongly to the 
feelings of pride and loyalty characteristic of 
the Japanese warrior class, that any attempt to 
abolish it seemed bound to provoke a bloody 
upheaval. Yet the measure was carried out with 
little difficulty in the space of three years. 

To understand how this came about, we 
must remember that the direction of policy in 
the most powerful clans was controlled, to a 
very large extent, not by the barons themselves 
but by their advisers and by the most active and 
ambitious of the younger samurai. It was these 
men who, more than any others, had brought 





From: “ An Illustrated History of J 


Street-scene in Tokyo, 1888; the building on the left, at which a cab has drawn up, is a fashionable 
western-style restaurant; on the right, beyond the rider of the penny-farthing bicycle, a top-hatted 
cake pedlar beats a drum 


about the Imperial restoration; and, in their 
view, not only was a strong central government 
essential for the defence of the country, but 
furthermore such a government would provide 
an opportunity for their own talents far exceed- 
ing any prospects that the administration of clan 
affairs could offer them. As for the barons, the 
prestige of their chieftainship was, in most 
cases, bought at a heavy price. The main- 
tenance of their followers and the upkeep of 
their state made so many demands on their 
purses that a great number of them were 
crippled with debts. When, therefore, in the 
year 1869, their counsellors pressed upon them 
the advantages they would derive from sur- 
rendering to the new government the titles to 
their fiefs, on the understanding that they 
should retain their authority with the new 
status of imperial delegates, while the govern- 
ment bore the expense of administration and 
assured to them an annual income solely for 
their personal use, the leading barons did not 
long hesitate to accept the offer; and before the 
end of the year their example was followed by 
the rest. This arrangement proved so satis- 


factory that two years later, in 1871, the govern- 
ment was able to take the final step of abolishing 
the fiefs altogether and erecting in their place a 
system of prefectures, administered by officials 


appointed from Tokyo. The barons were 
required to abandon their ancestral seats and to 
reside in the capital; but the financial com- 
pensation offered to them was so handsome 
that a place was created for themselves and 
their descendants among the financial magnates 
of modern Japan. 

The clans, then, ceased to exist; but their 
disappearance left the government with an- 
other problem on its hands. In traditional 
Japanese society, the highest position was given 
to the samurai. These warriors as a class were 
fiercely jealous of the privileges that they had 
for centuries enjoyed; and, although some of 
them had great intellectual attainments and 
would play a leading part in the introduction of 
Western ideas, to the mass any social scheme 
that denied their old superiority was bound to 
be abhorrent; and they discovered with ‘alarm 
that the abolition of the fiefs, although not un- 
acceptable to the barons they had served, in 
their own case meant complete disaster. In the 
past they had been maintained by their respective 
chieftains; but this support had now gone; and, 
in its place, all they received by way of com- 
pensation was a pension so meagre that «most 
of them found themselves practically dest:tute. 

The samurai had been trained to hold money 
in contempt. Indeed, we are told that one of 
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them, on hearing his son was learning at school 
the elements of arithmetic, immediately re- 
moved the child from the contaminating 
influence of such teaching. Mere economic 
injustice might be borne; but with it there 
came a blow to their self-esteem that could not 
be ignored. A military establishment was one 
of the most pressing needs of the new govern- 
ment; and it was plain that nothing short of a 
national army, raised from the manhood of the 
whole country without distinction of class, 
could guarantee internal unity and external 
defence. For this purpose, general conscrip- 
tion began to be imposed from 1873. Com- 
moners indeed served among the troops that 
overthrew the Shogun; but that it should now 
be recognized by law that a farmer or a trades- 
man, whom until the other day a gentleman 
could cut down with impunity for a failure in 
proper respect, had an equal capacity for the 
sacred profession of arms was something that 
the ordinary samurai found intolerable. 

Nor was this all. Nothing more clearly pro- 
claimed the eminence of the samurai over the 
rest of mankind than their swords, of which 
they carried a pair, one short in the fashion of a 
dirk, the other being the war-sword proper, to 
become proficient in the use of which long years 
of training were necessary. Now they were 
told that these magnificent weapons were no 
longer to be worn. It is no wonder that there 
was murmuring among the samurai, and that, 
here and there, there were outbreaks of violence. 
All that was lacking was a leader and a suitable 
occasion to turn this resentment to some con- 
siderable purpose; and before very long such a 
leader was found. 

Of all the men to whom the Emperor owed 
the success of the revolution that had brought 
his government to power, none was more 
famous than Saigs Takamori. Born in the 
year 1827 of a samurai family, belonging to the 
great fief of Satsuma in the south-western 
corner of Japan, he had been educated at 
Kyoto, and from his youth had been brought 
up to hate the usurping Shogun. His senti- 
ments had been observed by the ubiquitous 
secret police; and he and an associate, a Budd- 
hist monk, resolved to take their own lives by 
jumping into the sea. The monk was drowned 
but S:ig6 was rescued; and from then on it was 


apparent to him and his associates that he had 
been reserved for some great end. He worked 
untiringly to build up the alliance of clans that 
overthrew the shogunate; and, when the new 
government was established, he urged the baron 
of Satsuma to lead the way in surrendering the 
title of his fief to the Emperor. For these 
services, Saigs was rewarded with the post of 
Minister of War. A man of imposing appear- 
ance and of great personal charm, he had 
admirers everywhere; and there is little doubt 
he saw himself as better fitted than any of his 
colleagues to shape the destiny of Japan. 
Having been forced to come out of their 
seclusion, the Japanese from the start of the 
new régime began to try to establish relations 
with their closest neighbour, the Kingdom of 
Korea, and were irritated to find that the 
Koreans were as resolutely unsociable as they 
themselves had been. A diplomatic mission in 
1871 was cold-shouldered; and, the year after- 
wards, a delegation sent to return some ship- 
wrecked Koreans was insulted in a manner that 
caused the deepest indignation. At once the cry 
arose that the Koreans must be taught a lesson. 
Apart from satisfying the national honour, a 
military expedition against Korea seemed to 
offer an excellent opportunity to the dis- 
consolate samurai of retrieving their old 
importance; and this, among other considera- 
tions, led Saig6 as Minister of War strongly to 
support the demand for action. But, in the 
long run, the majority in the government began 
to feel that a Korean adventure, although by no 
means to be abandoned for the future, was at 
the present stage too great a risk to take and 
Saigé found himself overruled. He was not a 
man to accommodate himself to such a situa- 
tion; and before long he had resigned his post 
and gone back in dudgeon to his native Satsuma, 
where he tried to console himself with the life 
of a country gentleman. But, as might have 
been expected, his presence there provided a 
rallying point for a multitude of resentful 
samurai who, without much difficulty, per- 
suaded him that he had the duty of rescuing 
Japan from the degeneracy that threatened her. 
The inevitable conflict was preceded by 
sporadic uprisings in other parts of the country; 
and then, in February 1877, Saig6 took the 
field. The war, which was confined throughout 








F An Illustrated History of Japan" 

SAIGO TAKAMORI (1827-77); of all the Samurai to 

whom the Emperor owed his restoration, none was 
nore famous than Saigo 


to the southern island of Kyiishi, lasted until 
September of the same year and proved con- 
clusively that samurai, reared in the old dis- 
cipline, were no match for commoners who had 
received modern training. The rebels were 
utterly crushed; and in the last battle the 
wounded Saig6 died as he would have wished, 
decapitated by his best friend to escape the 
shame of being taken prisoner. 

The collapse of Saig6’s revolt marked the 
end of any danger to the régime from armed 
insurrection. Instead, those hostile to the 
government—and they included several pro- 
minent people whose views had also been 
rejected as too bellicose in the matter of Korea 
—concentrated their efforts on trying to achieve 
political reforms. 

The corner-stone of the new system was the 
divine authority of the Emperor. Indeed, from 
1868, a Department of Religion had been put in 





the forefront of the administration; and fi 
time zealots of the indigenous doctrines of 
Shinto were allowed to give vent to their en- 
thusiasm by persecuting their rivals. Buddhism, 
in the eyes of the Imperialists condemned by 
its association with the old order, was a fair 
object of attack. Many Buddhist temples were 
pillaged; and here and there the pious country 
people, resenting the desecration of their places 
of worship, came into conflict with the govern- 
ment forces. Indeed, the persecution aroused 
such a revival of Buddhist sentiment that by 
the middle 1870’s it was thought wiser to allow 
the activities of the Department of Religion to 
cease. 

Christianity, thanks to the hatred inces- 
santly kept alive against it since the suppression 
of the Catholic missions in the early seven- 
teenth century, was regarded by the Japanese 
at large with a mixture of loathing and fear, 
very hard for us to understand today. It might 
have been expected that the faith, totally cut off 
as it was from the outside world, would not 
have survived. But in the 1860’s, Catholic 
priests, re-entering the country after more than 
two hundred years, discovered to their amaze- 
ment that in south-western Japan Christianity 
was still practised, the Sacrament of Baptism 
being administered in a form of whose efficacy 
not even the strictest theologian could entertain 
a doubt. The centre of this church-without-a- 
priest was a village on the outskirts of Nagasaki. 
The name of this little place deserves to be 
remembered for such strange fidelity. It was 
called Uragami, and was destroyed by one of 
the atomic bombs dropped on Nagasaki in 
August 1945. 

No sooner had the new régime been estab- 
lished than foreign observers were disconcerted 
to find that the long-standing prohibition of 
“the evil sect” was being renewed, and that 
Christians were being arrested and imprisoned. 
It was five years before the weight of inter- 
national opinion forced the authorities to give 
way, and release the prisoners with an in- 
demnity; and even then the prohibition was not 
formally repealed. 

In spite of the divine nature of his authcrity, 
the Emperor on his accession was a mere youth 
of fifteen; and the business of government ad, 
of course, to be carried on by others or his 
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behalf. This task fell to the leaders of the revo- 
jution that had restored the sovereign’s power, 
namely certain members of the old court 
nobility and some of the progressive clansmen, 
especially from the two great fiefs of Chéshi 
and Satsuma, whose alliance had been the in- 
dispensable condition of victory and who very 
naturally formed the kernel of the new govern- 
ment. It was not long, however, before signs 
began to appear of an attitude towards politics 
that became a feature of the Japanese scene 
until the Pacific War. This consisted, essen- 
tially, in a personal belief, especially among the 
military, that one’s own views were a clearer 
reflection of the Imperial will than the majority 
decision of the government; and that, if such 
views were overruled, it was because the 
Emperor was surrounded by traitors or, at the 
very least, by inept counsellors, resistance to 
whom might well become a public duty. The 
men who followed Saig6 in revolt were at an 
utter loss to understand how anybody could 
describe their conduct as treason. Not only 
that: it seems likely that some of them acted on 
their own initiative, at the beginning of the 
insurrection, to conceal from their beloved 
leader that one of fiis old comrades-in-arms, 
now on the government side, had come to visit 
him on a mission of peace. 

Still more ominous, as an indication of the 
future, was an incident that took place in 1874. 
The island of Formosa, although it formed part 
of the Chinese dominions, was to a great extent 
still left to its aboriginal inhabitants, whom the 
Peking government was unable to control. 
These savages had murdered Japanese fisher- 
men; and the authorities in Tokyo agreed with 
some reluctance to the samurai’s demands for a 
punitive expedition. At the last moment, 
Britain and the United States protested; and 
the government sent word to forbid the 
expedition from leaving; but its orders were dis- 
regarded, and the leader carried out the opera- 
tion on his own responsibility. As it proved 
succesful, no action was taken against him on 
his return. If soldiers, whose profession in- 
volved the duty of obedience, often showed so 
little scruple in preferring the claims of their 
personal ambition, it is not hard to imagine the 
sentin-nts of men whose services to the 
Imperial cause entitled them, at any rate in 


their own eyes, to a fair share of office, and who 
found themselves at every turn thwarted by 
more successful rivals. The opinion began to 
be expressed that, for all practical purposes, 
the government was in the hands of a clique 
from the two former clans of Chéshi and 
Satsuma. Had not the Emperor, when he 
assumed power, declared that citizens of all 
classes should participate in national affairs, 
and that important questions should be dis- 
cussed in public assemblies ? The terms of the 
declaration were, it is true, extremely vague. 
But the notion that the common people ought 
to have a say in public affairs met with a con- 
siderable response both from peasants, oppres- 
sed by taxation, and from merchants of the 
towns, eager for greater freedom of enterprise; 
and, by the end of the 1870’s, well-organized 
societies, in which samurai reactionaries rubbed 
shoulders incongruously with disciples of 
Rousseau and J. S. Mill, were harassing the 
government with demands for a constitution. 
In 1881, these “ liberals” had a heaven-sent 
opportunity. News leaked out concerning the 
sale of public property, at a scandalously low 
price, to certain favoured interests; and, in 
order to weather the crisis that followed, the 
government was forced to promise that a 
National Assembly would be brought into 
existence by 1890. 

While these events were taking place in the 
domain of politics, a cultural revolution of even 
greater importance was changing the aspect of 
the country beyond recognition. Already during 
the last years of the shogunate, there had been a 
steady introduction of Western techniques; 
and, at the inception of the new régime, the 
Emperor declared it to be a cardinal principle 
of his government that “‘ Knowledge should be 
sought from all over the world.” The needs of 
the time made it inevitable that the programme 
of industrialization should be directed above all 
towards armed defence, and that the key indus- 
tries should be kept in government hands. In 
such enterprises as the construction of railways 
and other means of communication, no mer- 
cantile considerations were permitted to inter- 
fere with the demands of military strategy. The 
wisdom of this policy was demonstrated at the 
time of Saigd’s revolt. After 1880, however, 
the government felt secure enough to allow 

























































supporters of the government, the most pow er- of 
ful of whom were to become the group of 
financial oligarchs known in modern Japanese tur 
history as the Zaibatsu, which General Mac- hos 
Arthur disbanded after the Pacific War. Ch 
But although the defence of the country cot 
was satisfactorily assured, Japan was much un 
impeded by a set of treaties, concluded by the reg 
shogunate with the various Western powers ph 
and inherited by the Imperial administration, $0C 
according to which foreign residents were ho’ 
subject not to the law of the land but to their 18 
own consular jurisdiction; and the Japanese tio 
authorities had been forced to give away their ex: 
right of tariff autonomy. The latter concession hig 
posed many serious problems for a government Eu 
intent upon raising money for industrializa- co: 
tion; but, even apart from practical considera- Tt 
tions, the stigma of inequality implied by such wh 
agreements was not easily to be borne by a bai 
proud and sensitive people. As early as 1871, the 
a mission, under the leadership of Prince wa 
Iwakura, had gone to Europe and America to Ww, 
request that the offending treaties should be lin 
revised. The embassy was unsuccessful; and 
Iwakura and his colleagues were given to for 
understand that, if Japan wished to be treated na 
as an equal by the West, she would have to du 
modernize her institutions to conform with tai 
accepted international standards. The ill- the 
treatment of Christians was a case in point; es} 
and, as we have seen, the edicts against Chris- ab 
tianity were no longer enforced after 1873. tee 
From then on, for the next fifteen years or so, Ct 
government policy combined with a natural the 
taste for novelty to produce remarkable hu 
changes in every aspect of social life. The avi 
Japanese are often accused of being a nation of be 
From: “ An Illustrated History of Japan ” imitators. This accusation is totally unjustified. ne 
With feathered hat and elaborate muff, a Tokyo lady Japan, of course, could not fail to be influer ced, vil 
SS Ses and indeed sometimes almost overwhelmed, by wt 
the ancient civilization of China. But, through- in 
some less strategic industries to pass into private out, she maintained and developed her own dis- ris 
hands. The first transfers were of non-military _tinctive culture, totally alien in spirit to that of fir 
enterprises, such as spinning mills, and later | China; and in art and literature she can cer- ev 
extended even to the mercantile marine. In tainly claim equality with her great neighbour. Ja 
1885, the great shipping company called the _—_ But it is not unfair to say that the Japanese as 4 iny 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha came into being, heavily people have had a tendency to embrace passing Et 
subsidized by the state. When industries were fashions, or even fads, with an enthusiasm not sp 
transferred from public control, they passed, seen elsewhere until the era of mass advertising; ab 


usually at a derisory price, into the hands of and that this rather amiable trait of character 
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played an important part in the social history 
of Meiji times. 

In the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turics, Japanese men in doublets and trunk 
hose were a common sight in the places near to 
Christian missions; but after the closing of the 
country this aberration was stamped out, and, 
until the last years of the shogunate, attire was 
regulated by statute with the purpose of em- 
phasizing the distinction between the various 
social classes. Uniforms of a Western type, 
however, began to be worn by soldiers in the 
1860’s; and, after the Restoration, civil func- 
tionaries, even of the humblest kind, found the 
example a good one to follow. In 1872 the 
highest mark of approval was bestowed on 
European dress, when it was decreed that frock 
coats should be worn at Court ceremonies. 
The traditional coiffure of Japanese men, by 
which the front of the head was shaved, and the 
back hair twisted forward in a stiff queue over 
the top, was abolished at the same time. But it 
was not until the 1880’s that women took up 
Western fashions, and then only in a very 
limited class of society. 

The most remarkable example of how a 
foreign innovation overcame a deep-seated 
native repugnance is to be found in the intro- 
duction of meat-eating. Hunters in the moun- 
tains were accustomed to the flesh of game; but 
the idea of slaughtering domestic animals, 
especially the ox, for the sake of food was utterly 
abhorrent to nearly all Japanese. In the six- 
teenth century, it is true, the example of 
Christian missionaries had persuaded some of 
their converts to this practice; but, in the two 
hundred years of seclusion that ensued, the old 
aversion, reinforced by Buddhist doctrines, had 
become stronger than ever. The unclean busi- 
ness of slaughter was carried on only by the 
vilest of mankind, the Eta, a race of pariahs, 
whose incorporation, by government decree, 
into the general mass of citizens provoked up- 
risings among the country people during the 
first vears of the Restoration, and whose name, 
even today, is not mentioned in respectable 
Japanese company without an instinctive lower- 
ing of the voice. But, as it was observed that 
Europeans were decidedly carnivorous, with a 
specia’ partiality for beef, the idea began to get 
abroa’' that perhaps the eating of meat would 


be advantageous to body and mind. The first 
pioneers, in the 1860’s, were young intellec- 
tuals who, in the cause of progress, fought back 
their nausea and self-consciously patronized low 
eating-houses, where animal flesh could be 
obtained. It was soon discovered that beef and 
vegetables, cooked in a pan with beancurd and 
soya sauce, formed a most palatable dish; and 
when it was known that the Emperor, who a 
few years earlier had called his unlucky rival, 
the Shogun, “ buta ” or “ pig” on account of 
the latter’s taste for pork, had himself con- 
descended to become a beef-eater, the day was 
won. This was the origin of the famous 
“ sukiyaki”’ which today masquerades as the 
pride of the Japanese cuisine. A contemporary 
writer, Mr. Takeshi Kimura, tells us that a 
few years ago, during a visit to the United 
States, he was a guest at a “ Japanese-American 
friendship dinner ”’ where the main course was, 
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“* When the Emperor himself condescended to become a 
beef-eater, the day was won.”’ A man eating beef, 1872 





inevitably, sukiyaki, and that next day, as he 
read in the newspapers exotic descriptions of 
the prime ribs of beef, cooked in traditional 
Japanese style, he could not help thinking of his 
ancestors, less than a hundred years since, 
whom the very idea of such a meal would have 
made ill. 

A constant preoccupation of the government 
was its desire to remove from sight any customs 
or practices likely to arouse ridicule among 
foreigners; and a series of regulations, directed 
to this end, provided, for example, that in future 
the sexes should be kept apart in public baths 
and that decorous behaviour should be main- 
tained on the streets. Altogether, as the reign 
advanced into the 1880’s, the advocates of these 
improvements had the satisfaction of seeing 
that public manners, at any rate in the large 
towns, were slowly beginning to conform to 
their notions of what was fitting for a modern 
Japan. Then, in the year 1883, there was 
founded an institution that has given its name 
to the next five or six years of Japanese social 
history. 

One of the ancient Chinese odes edited by 
Confucius is entitled ‘‘ The Deer’s Call,” and 


describes how just as a deer, having found good 
grass, calls to its companions, so does a noble 
prince delight to offer hospitality to his guests. 


With pleased sounds the deer call to one another. 
I have here admirable guests, 
For whom are struck the lutes, large and small. 
The lutes, large and small, are struck, 
And our harmonious joy is long continued. 
I have good wine, 
To feast and make glad the hearts of my admirable 
guests. 
(James Legge’s translation) 


The “ Banquet of the Deer’s Call” was the 
title given to the feast offered by the Emperor 
to the successful candidates at the Metropolitan 
Examination in Peking, and to this day, all over 
China, one finds restaurants named after the 
old poem. So, when the Japanese Foreign 
Office decided there was need of some place of 
entertainment to promote social intercourse 
with foreign diplomats, it was natural that men 
who had read the Chinese classics should have 
the idea of creating a “‘ Club of the Deer’s Call” 
or, in Japanese, Rokumeikan. A building be- 
longing to the barons of Satsuma was recon- 
structed in Western style and opened with a 


grand ball in November 1883. For, despite its 
classical name, which was picked out in ¢gas- 
light above the door, there was nothing orie:tal 
about the Rokumeikan. European dress and 
manners were obligatory and, most significant 
of all, respectable women took part in its 
functions. 

Unlike their sisters in China, whose bound 
feet were an insuperable handicap to such 
activities, the ladies of Tokyo required only a 
dressmaker and a dancing-master to become 
perfectly equipped for the most westernized 
social occasion. A few years earlier, it is true, 
Japanese married women had subscribed to one 
custom that certainly impaired their beauty in 
European eyes. This was their ancient habit of 
blackening their teeth and shaving off their 
eyebrows. Lord Redesdale assures us that “ the 
eye soon learns to look without aversion upon a 
well-blacked and polished set of teeth,” and in 
Vietnam, another country addicted to this 
fashion, poets have celebrated the darkness of 
their mistress’s smile, but no doubt the foreign 
guests at the Rokumeikan were glad that their 
judgment was not to be put to such a test, and 
that all Japanese ladies of the upper classes, 
following the Empress’s example from 1873, 
had now white teeth and unshaven eyebrows. 

Then began that extraordinary period called 
by the Japanese the “ Rokumeikan Era,” 
during which newspaper readers throughout 
the country became familiar with descriptions 
of the lavish international parties where their 
leaders watched complacently while their wives 
and daughters, attired in the latest Parisian 
modes, whirled about the dance-floor in the 
arms of Euroneai men. The government en- 
couraged this icver of westernization in order to 
hasten the day when the foreign powers could 
be induced to agree to the revision of unequal 
treaties; and in the spring of 1887 that day 
seemed near at hand. A fancy-dress ball, how- 
ever, given by It6 Hirobumi, the Prime 
Minister, to foreign delegates, aroused criticism 
by its extravagance; and when it was learned 
that, as the price of treaty revision, mixed 
courts were to be established in cases conc:#rn- 
ing foreigners, the latent hostility that had heen 
fanned by the stories of what was going on ir the 
Rokumeikan, and by other affronts to national 
traditions, burst out with such violence tha: the 
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government changed its attitude and the treaty 
negotiations were suspended. It was not until 
1899 that the unequal treaties disappeared. 
The fact was that the innovators had gone too 
far; and the disgust provoked by their excesses 
led to a revival of conservative feeling, reflected 
in legislation that soon afterwards fixed the 
pattern of the Japanese state for the next 
half-century. 

From the early 1870’s, the government had 
been working on various schemes for the intro- 
duction of modern codes of law. English had 
by then totally supplanted Dutch as the foreign 
language most generally studied, and already 
enjoyed the prestige in Japanese educated 
circles that it does today. But English law was, 
very reasonably, considered far too idiomatic a 
product of English history to be of much help; 
and it was to the Continental codes that 
Japanese lawyers turned for their models. 
France at first was the chosen teacher; but, 
before long, German jurisprudence began to 
assert the predominance over Japanese legal 
thought that it has retained to the present time. 
When, in 1882, a mission led by It6 Hirobumi 
went abroad to study various theories of con- 
stitution, it was to the advice of Prussian jurists 
that they listened most readily. 

Although the authorities had promised to 
introduce constitutional government by 1890, 
they had never conceded that the Japanese 
people had any right to decide what form such a 
constitution should take. That, in theory, was 
to depend on the good pleasure of the Emperor. 
To advise the sovereign in this arduous task, a 
Privy Council was formed; and when at last, 
in February 1889, the constitution was pro- 
mulgated, it is not surprising that the people 
should have been allowed little part in shaping 
their own destiny. There was to be a Diet of 
two chambers, a house of peers and a house of 
representatives, so contrived that it has been 
estimated that only one per cent of the total 
population was allowed to participate in politics. 
Even so, many fields of government were 
altogether outside the scope of the Diet; the 
Emperor retained wide powers of issuing regu- 
lation. without its consent; it had no say in 
such \atters as succession to the throne or the 
establishment of a regency; the military com- 
manc was independent; and, if it did not vote a 


budget, the government could legally impose a 
budget equal to that of the year before. 

In 1890, a Diet so constituted was duly 
convened; and, in the same year, the famous 
Imperial Rescript on Education exhorted the 
people to remember the ancient national 
virtues, and in particular the duty of loyalty to 
the Throne. Under such a form of government, 
the effective rulers of the country, using the 
divine authority of the Emperor as an instru- 
ment of their ambition, led Japan into the 
eventful future that awaited her in the twentieth 
century. 
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“* White teeth and unshaven eyebrows”; the EMPRESS 
in European dress 





Commerce, thirty-four days out from 

Bordeaux bound for Charleston, South 
Carolina, put into New York to land six French 
passengers, among them a certain Monsieur 
Bouchard whom his companions treated with 
unusual deference. The captain of the brig 
suspected that Monsieur Bouchard might well 
be General Carnot, Napoleon’s famous 
“‘ organizer of victory.” It was only after the 
mayor of New York had arranged a reception in 
his honour that “‘ General Carnot ” turned out 
to be someone even more interesting to the 
American public. Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King 
of Naples and ex-King of Spain, now come to 
seek the protection of the stars and stripes, had 
refused to reveal his identity until he was 
ashore for fear the Commerce might be stopped 
and searched by a British frigate. The Allies 
had not been particularly interested in Joseph’s 
fate after the battle of Waterloo, but there had 
been some talk of confining him in a Russian 
fortress. It seemed wiser therefore to preserve 
his incognito until he landed. 

Joseph Bonaparte was the first king to dis- 
embark in the United States. Americans have 
always been curious about royalty, and the fact 
that this particular royalty happened to be the 
elder brother of the most famous man in the 
world assured him of a warm welcome. Joseph’s 
easy manners, his uncomplaining acceptance of 
misfortune, still further endeared him to the 
American people. The Comte de Survilliers, as 
he chose to be known, soon found himself sur- 
rounded with friends, all the more friendly 
when they discovered that he was in no need of 
financial support. He had brought with him 
several hundred thousand francs, saved from 
the Napoleonic wreckage. Exiles, even the 
most distinguished, often have to beg their way; 
but there was nothing of the beggar about the 
Comte de Survilliers. He asked nothing of 
America but the right of asylum. Long before 
his brother had insisted on making him a king, 
Joseph Bonaparte was known as one of the most 
sensible—that is, thrifty—bourgeois in Ajaccio. 
Better than any other member of the family, 
perhaps because he was the oldest, Joseph 
understood the value of money. Though 
Madison cold-shouldered him on the grounds 
that the President of the United States was not 
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After Waterloo, Napoleon’s shrewd but 
lazy elder brother, who had been a lawyer 
in Ajaccio, a commissary of the 
Revolutionary armies, a diplomatist, a 
King, a Lieutenant-General of the Empire, 
spent more years in the United 
States of America than ever he had 


done in France. 


By ARNOLD 
WHITRIDGE 


yet ready to meet a Bonaparte socially, the 
warm-hearted Henry Clay, the most popular 
figure in America, welcomed him with the same 
eager sympathy that he and the American 
people in general have always extended to 
revolutionaries and exiles. 

The new world had already played an 
portant part in the affairs of the Bona 
family. Josephine, who was born in Martinique 
and who always clung to her Creole friends, was 
forever reminding Napoleon that the com- 
mercial interests of France were centred in the 
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PH BONAPARTE (1768-1844) by F. Gérard; 


ainted during the Peninsular War when Foseph was 


King of Spain. At Apsley House 


Vest Indies. General Leclerc, Pauline Bona- 
rte’s first husband, had died in San Domingo 
yhile trying to stamp out Toussaint |’Ouver- 
re’s negro uprising. The loss of San Domingo 
d led in turn to the abandonment of a poten- 
| empire in America. Joseph and his brother 
icien had vigorously challenged Napoleon’s 
'sion to sell to the United States the vast 


t of territory known as Louisiana; but their 


guments had been brushed aside. Even 
e! ore the sale of Louisiana, Joseph had been 


ight into the current of American affairs as 


the principal negotiator of the Treaty of Morte- 
fontaine. By the terms of this treaty France 
and the United States had affirmed the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas, and dispelled what 
Joseph tactfully referred to as the “ strange 
phenomenon ” of a misunderstanding between 
the world’s two greatest republics. 

The Bonapartes were even more closely 
bound up with America by the ill-fated marriage 
of Jerome, the scapegrace brother, to Elizabeth 
Patterson of Baltimore. Napoleon refused to 
recognize the marriage or even to allow “ Miss 
Patterson” to land in France. Jerome had 
appealed to Joseph to intervene on his behalf, 
but the instinct of the clan was strongly deve- 
loped in this Corsican family, and Napoleon so 
domineering, that Joseph thought it better to 
temporize. “Tell Madame Bonaparte,” he 
wrote to Jerome, “ that once she has been 
received by the head of the family she will find 
no more devoted brother than myself.” 

As soon as he understood that Madison’s dis- 
courtesy, as it must have seemed to Joseph, had 
no sequel, that he was not to be hounded out 
of the country or even watched by the police, 
that he was in fact more free to do as he chose 
than he had ever been in France, he soon 
adjusted himself to the pleasant life America 
offered to any exile of his importance. The man 
who had been a lawyer of Ajaccio under the 
“ancien régime,” a commissary of the armies 
under the revolution, a country gentleman, a 
diplomat, a king and a lieutenant-general, had 
acquired a certain facility in adapting himself 
to new conditions that was to stand him in good 
stead in the plastic society of the United States. 
Talleyrand once said that Fortune had bestowed 
upon Joseph her greatest gift. He knew how to 
make himself liked. With that talent in his 
knapsack, far more useful than any marshal’s 
“ baton,” Joseph would never fail to get along 
in the world. Before leaving France, he had 
been advised by Napoleon to make his home in 
America somewhere between Philadelphia and 
New York, so that news from Europe could 
reach him quickly. He must keep himself in 
readiness to return to France at a moment’s 
notice. The advice was welcome. There was 
nothing of the pioneer about Joseph Bonaparte. 
He liked the amenities of life, and he did not 
have to be urged not to live in the backwoods, 





The American rendezvous of outlawed Napoleonic generals; Point Breeze, Foseph Bonaparte’s 
house at Bordentown, New Jersey 


or not to cut himself off from the old world. 
What he wanted was a country place, not just a 
little villa but a big property where he could 
entertain his friends, house the pictures he had 
accumulated in Spain, and indulge his passion 
for building and landscaping. The Bonapartes 
all liked to live on a grand scale. At Morte- 
fontaine, his estate near Paris, from which 
Napoleon had dragged him to become King of 
Naples, Joseph was always adding to property, 
building greenhouses and orangeries, designing 
rustic pavilions, and constructing artificial lakes 
with islands. In France he could never say 
“no” to his tempestuous brother; but in 
America even Napoleon could not get at 
him. 

For the first year of his stay in America he 
lived in Philadelphia, where he made the 
acquaintance of Stephen Girard, a rich mer- 
chant shipowner, born in Bordeaux, who made 
a practice of befriending French émigrés. 
Girard became his banker, honoured his drafts, 
invested his funds, bought his wine, and found 


him a house. He even bought the lumber for 
his building operations, and advised him as to 
what wages he should pay to the innumerable 
carpenters, painters and glaziers employed. 
Joseph was evidently one of those men the 
world loves to help. Within a year of his arrival, 
he had bought a two-hundred-acre farm, known 
as Point Breeze, at Bordentown, New Jersey. 
Once again, he set to work to enlarge his 
property and to beautify it. Before long the 
two hundred acres had grown to eighteen 
hundred; and the house that he built for him- 
self overlooking the Delaware River was 
thought by admiring visitors to be second only 
to the White House. Some of those wh 
admired Point Breeze may have been pre- 
judiced in its favour since they were Fren 
refugees like himself; but Joseph’s visitors 
cluded also a number of American frien 
Joel Poinsett (from whom the poinsettia flow 
takes its name), the first American Minister 
Mexico, Nicholas Biddle, one of the autocra’i 
financiers of the day, Daniel Webster and many 
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others, all enjoyed the Comte de Survilliers’ 
hospitality. 

Owing to his well-known liberality, Point 
Breeze soon became the rendezvous for those 
gencrals outlawed by the new government in 
France who, more fortunate than Marshal Ney, 
smuggled their way out of the country and 
lived in exile as best they could until the 
royalist fury had spent itself. ‘These diehards, 
who had staked everything on Napoleon and 
lost, gravitated first to Stephen Girard in 
Philadelphia, and then to the Comte de Sur- 
villiers at Point Breeze. In the old days, they 
had looked down on Joseph as the man who, 
because he was Napoleon’s brother, was always 
being cast in roles that were too big for him; 
but in America they rallied to him as the symbol 
of their glorious past. 

Among the early arrivals was a gentleman 
who called himself Charles Gauthier, but who 
turned out to be none other than Marshal 
Grouchy. Napoleon maintained that the 
disaster of Waterloo was largely due to 
Grouchy’s ‘stupidity, but, although he was not 
popular with the other generals, Joseph bore 
him no ill-will. Grouchy lost no time in pub- 


lishing a defence of his conduct during the 1815 
campaign, which was published in Philadelphia. 
Next to appear were one of Napoleon’s more 
successful generals, Clausel, who took Mar- 
mont’s place after the battle of Salamanca, 


Lefebvre-Desnouettes, a typical “ beau 
sabreur,” the two brothers Lallemand, one of 
whom subsequently married Girard’s niece, 
and General Vandamme, the only one of them 
who never made peace with the Bourbons. 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes had been captured by 
the British in Spain, had escaped from prison 
in time to join the retreat from Moscow, and 
had been among the first to rally to Napoleon on 
his return from Elba. All these hard-bitten 
men, the flotsam and jetsam of the Grand 
Army, foregathering at Point Breeze, aroused 
the suspicions of Hyde de Neuville, the 
representative in Washington of the restored 
Bourbon dynasty. 

Fiyde de Neuville knew something of the 
rest.essness of exiles; for he himself, a devoted 
Toya ist, had had to take refuge in America 
when Napoleon was at the height of his power. 
Now that the tables were turned, he watched 
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these new refugees with a jealous eye. He 
resented any civility paid to them and reported 
on it to the home government as an insult to 
the King. There were plenty of rumours in the 
air; and every rumour frightened him. The 
Napoleonic officers gathered around Joseph 
were “recruiting, scattering money, and 
organizing secret expeditions.” He conjured 
up visions of a Napoleonic empire in Mexico, 
headed by the ex-King of Spain. With the 
American colonies of Spain in serious revolt, 
who could tell when the fires of revolution 
would engulf the world again? Reports had 
reached him that Joseph had been persuaded 
to dream of being King of the Indies! Suppose 
the Prometheus on St. Helena were unchained! 
How would it all end ? 

The Duc de Richelieu, the head of the new 
Government in France, a man who had lived in 
Russia as an exile for twenty-five years, read 
the reports from Washington with grave 
concern; but the easy-going Americans refused 
to pay any attention to the French Minister’s 
forebodings. Unfortunately, there was not 
much evidence to lay before the State Depart- 
ment; but the fact that two servants belonging 
to Napoleon’s suite at St. Helena were known to 
have reached America, and to have visited 
Point Breeze, convinced Neuville that he was 
on the right track. One thing at least was 
certain: Joseph was besieged by hungry 
refugees to whom he gave money. The French 
Minister determined to keep a close watch on 
all his movements and, whenever possible, to 
intercept his letters. Finally, late in August 
1817, this vigilance was rewarded. While he was 
in Philadelphia, a package fell into his hands 
that seemed to him to confirm his worst fears. 
So important were these letters that he rode 
post haste to Washington to show them to John 
Quincy Adams, at that time Secretary of State. 
The package was addressed “A Monsieur le 
Comte de Survilliers, pour lui seul,” and sealed 
with the insignia of the Convention, the liberty 
cap on the head of a pike. Surrounding the 
device were the words “ Lakanal, Deputy to the 
National Convention.” The contents of the 
package revealed a plot that even the Americans 
would have to take seriously. 

Joseph Lakanal is a name of some import- 
ance in French history, however unpleasant it 





may have been to Hyde de Neuville. He was 
one of the first men in France to insist that 
education should be considered a responsibility 
of the State. A schoolmaster-priest at the time 
of the Revolution, he became a member of the 
National Convention in 1792, and in the follow- 
ing year voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
Under the Directory, he presided at the 
organization of the Institute of France, of which 
he and the Abbé Siéyés were the first members 
to be elected. Napoleon appointed him chief 
inspector of weights and measures, and charged 
him with the special duty of carrying out the 
adoption of the metric system. When the 
Bourbons came back into power, Lakanal, as 
one of the regicides, was among the first to be 
proscribed. Unlike the other exiles, he did not 
stop in Philadelphia, nor did he visit Borden- 
town. He settled at once on a farm in Kentucky 
and thence wrote a letter to Jefferson announc- 
ing his intention of writing a history of the 
United States. 

Jefferson answered, with charming courtesy, 
that it might be difficult even for a learned 
member of the French Institute to write his 
history in Kentucky, so far from “‘ the deposi- 
taries of authentic materials ’’; but, should his 
researches bring him to Virginia, Jefferson 
would be glad to receive him as a guest at 
Monticello and to communicate freely any- 
thing he possessed there. 

Nothing more was heard of the history; nor 
does it appear that Lakanal ever took advantage 
of Jefferson’s invitation. According to the 
package intercepted, he devoted all his energies 
to founding what he called ‘‘ the Napoleonic 
Confederation.” The apparent object of this 
conspiracy was to rescue Napoleon from St. 
Helena—which Hyde de Neuville considered 
perfectly feasible—and, pending the rescue, to 
fan the flames of insurrection in Mexico and to 
persuade Joseph to put himself at the head of 
the insurgents. The Spanish colonies, conscious 
of the weakness of the mother country, had 
already imbibed some notions of self-govern- 
ment. Why should not Joseph, driven from his 
throne in Europe, set up his standard in the new 
world and declare himself the champion of 
Mexican independence? Lakanal went on to 


explain that he had in mind the occupation of 
territory, “on the frontier of Mexico towards 


Santa Fé,” by a company of nine hundred men, 
of which number one hundred and fiity, 
*“‘ armed and equipped as flankers of the Inde- 
pendent Troops of Mexico,” had already been 


enrolled. “‘ The Western American,” said 
Lakanal, “is discreet, reserved, impenetrable 
in matters of importance; we all have the most 
thorough conviction that the secret will be 
religiously kept as to the real object of the enter- 
prise.” All that was needed was Joseph’s 
approval, including, of course, his financial 
assistance. It was also advisable that Joseph 
should confer upon his faithful agent “a 
Spanish distinction, as this new mark of your 
gracious favour will give me a degree of import- 
ance in the eyes of your Mexican subjects, 
which I venture to assure your Majesty will 
promote your Majesty’s best interests.” Even 
Hyde de Neuville was amused by the unblush- 
ing demand for a Spanish decoration. 

How a man of Lakanal’s standing ever 
became involved in this mad scheme is still a 
mystery. The whole thing may have been a 
hoax, but John Quincy Adams—though not as 
apprehensive as Neuville—had to admit that 
the document appeared genuine. Adams was so 
puzzled that he arranged an interview between 
the French Minister and President Monroe, as 
a result of which the President was persuaded 
to order an investigation of the whole matter. 
The Comte de Survilliers was immediately 
cleared of any connection with the conspiracy. 
No one who knew him would ever have picked 
Joseph Bonaparte as a likely conspirator. 
Napoleon, who somehow kept in touch with 
events in America, declared that anyone who 
was going to succeed in Mexico would have to 
be more vigorous and more ruthless than his 
brother Joseph. He must not be afraid of cut- 
ting off a few heads, which was something 
Joseph could never bring himself to do. 
Napoleon did not deny him “ bon sens,” but 
insisted that he was lazy. Like the notables in a 
Corsican village, Joseph was always to be found 
talking, rather than working. Such a man 
would never have been willing to sacrifice the 
mellow autumn of his life at Point Breeze for a 
desperate gamble in Mexico. His only assets, 
thought Napoleon, were the many capable 
officers in America who would have been p-ec- 
pared to help him. 
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T).< activities of these officers did indeea 
justif. Hyde de Neuville’s suspicions. At first 
they -cemed harmless enough. No one could 
have objected, for instance, to “ The Society 
for the Cultivation of the Vine and the Olive.” 
Many of the exiles were penniless and, in order 
to he!p them as well as to insure their becoming 
permanent settlers in the United States, a 
scheme was devised by which, upon forming 
themselves into an agricultural society, they 
received a large grant of government land in a 
part of the country blessed with a climate as 
nearly as possible like that of southern France. 
General Charles Lallemand was made presi- 
dent; and among the other subscribers were his 
brother Henri, Grouchy, and Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes. The site selected lay along the 
Tombigbee River in Alabama. The terms of 
the grant were very liberal. By Act of Congress 
the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to sell to the Society four townships, each six 
miles square, at two dollars an acre. The only 
flaw in the arrangement was that, in order to 
prevent speculation, all the land had to be 
settled before the government would give a 
clear title. 

The headquarters of the society was at 
Philadelphia; and thence the emigrants set sail 
in April 1818, taking with them an assortment 
of vines and olive plants, which they had 
promised to cultivate on the lands given them 
by the government. Almost immediately they 
ran into the misfortunes that so often afflict the 
settler in a strange land. Their schooner was 
wrecked in Mobile Bay; and although the pas- 
sengers were saved they were late in reaching 
their destination. By July they had arrived at 
a place called White Bluffs; and there they 
decided to lay out a town, unfortunately with- 
out first making sure whether the site lay within 
the government grant. It was only after the 
streets had been surveyed, and the log cabins 
erected, that government surveyors appeared 
on the scene and informed them that “‘ Demo- 
polis, as they called their new city, was out- 
side ‘ne limits of the land allotted to them. 
Dem: polis was thereupon abandoned, and the 
settle’, moved inland and laid out a new town 
whic. still haunted by the memory of their 
victo’ es, they called “ Aiglesville,” only to 
find at that too lay outside of their grant. 
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Merchant banker and friend of French emigrés; 
STEPHEN GIRARD of Philadelphia (1750-1831 


Once again, harassed by squatters, they pushed 
on further into the wilderness and founded 
** Arcola,” the last of their settlements. 

No matter where they went, some legal mis- 
understanding arose, compelling them to give 
up the land they had so laboriously cleared. 
Strangers to the language, manners and habits 
of the people, it is not surprising that the gallant 
efforts of these old soldiers to beat their swords 
into ploughshares should have proved a failure. 
Everything was against them. No one could 
tell them definitely where their land was; the 
vines and olives proved to be unsuited to the 
soil and climate; and the company officials in 
Philadelphia, knowing as little about agriculture 
as they did themselves, were unable to help 
them. 

The more important members of the com- 
pany soon recognized the hopelessness of the 


GENERAL CHARLES LALLEMAND, founder in 1818 of the 
*“ Champ d’Asile,” a fortified colony near Galveston, 


Texas 


whole undertaking. Some of them returned 
east and eventually made their way back to 
France. Others disposed of their options and 
settled in Mobile, where the tradition of a 
cultivated French society still exists. The few 
who remained were soon swallowed up by the 
great tide of American settlers that was already 
flooding the black-soil belts of Alabama and 
Mississippi. Only one of them, General 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes, made a successful settle- 
ment. He was still devoting himself to his vines 
and olives when the news reached him of 
Napoleon’s death. By the terms of the 
Emperor’s will, he received a bequest of 100,000 
francs. Napoleon’s death paved the way for 
the return of his old followers; and Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes was one of those to whom the 
royal pardon was extended. The generosity of 
his old master, combined with the fact that the 
Bourbons were finally learning to forget, seemed 
to be opening vistas of a radiant homecoming; 
but the fates decided otherwise. The ship on 
which he was returning to France was ship- 





wrecked off Ireland, and the general was among 
those drowned. No one regretted his ceath 
more than Hyde de Neuville, who had con- 
vinced himself that the Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of the Vine and the Olive was a harmless 
organization, and that Lefebvre-Desnoucttes 
was innocent of any share in the conspiracies 
afoot. “‘ Let us hope,” he wrote, “ that he who 
has so nobly repaired his errors is now enjoy- 
ing that felicity which no shipwreck can 
destroy.” 

However innocent some of the generals may 
have been, Neuville still suspected that there 
were others who would never be satisfied with a 
bucolic life. It was significant that General 
Lallemand, although president of the Tombig- 
bee Society, never visited the settlement, and 
that, even while the expedition was being 
organized, he was in New Orleans buying 
supplies for a colony of his own in Texas. 
Whether he dreamed of invading Mexico, as 
Lakanal hoped and as Hyde de Neuville feared, 
he deliberately selected for his colony a site on 
the Trinity River near Galveston, in territory 
that was then claimed both by Spain and by the 
United States. Thus he became the object of 
considerable interest to the Spanish Minister 
in Washington, Luis de Onis, and to John 
Quincy Adams. The first contingent of his 
expedition set sail from Philadelphia within a 
few days of the Tombigbee colonists; but, 
instead of vines and olives and agricultural 
tools, Lallemand took on board a cargo that 
comprised, in addition to six field pieces, six 
hundred muskets, four hundred sabres and 
twelve thousand pounds of powder, bought 
partly with the voluntary contributions of the 
members of the expedition, and partly with a 
donation from the Comte de Survilliers. 
Joseph’s purse was always available to anyone 
who had served his brother; but he made it 
clear that he would have nothing to do with 


any scheme for putting him on the throne of 


Mexico. 

At Mobile, the party was to have been met 
by a schooner that would furnish further sup- 
plies, negroes, ammunition and transportation 
to Galveston. The bad luck that haunted all 
French colonies in America pursued this 
expedition as well. The schooner was wrecxed; 
and it was only after great privations that the 
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colonists, under the command of the eighty- 
year-old General Rigaud, reached Galveston at 
all. ihe brothers Lallemand in the meantime 
had gone by another vessel to New Orleans. 
Henri Lallemand, who had just been married, 
was evidently not an enthusiastic colonist. In 
a letter to his wife, he gives an ominously 
gloomy account, prophetic of disasters to come, 
of their arrival in New Orleans “ after a long 
voyage in an inferior vessel. The weather is 
detestable in this country; it rains all the time. 
The oldest inhabitants do not remember such a 
rigorous winter. . .. We are constantly advanc- 
ing towards our goal, albeit prudently and 
slowly.” 

Charles Lallemand, the older brother, not 
having a young wife to consider, was made of 
better pioneering stuff. By the time he reached 
Galveston, the colonists were growing restive. 
They were still a long way from the “ Champ 
d’Asile,” as the settlement was to be known; 
and, if the famous pirate Lafitte had not come 
to their rescue, they would never have got there 
at all. Since the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
during which he had preyed on British com- 
merce, Lafitte had offered his services to the 
revolting Spanish colonies; and, on their 
behalf, he had seized every Spanish craft that 
he fell in with. Thanks to his boats and pro- 
visions, the weary exiles finally reached the site 
of the chosen camp, “an uninhabited plain, 
several leagues in extent on the banks of the 
Trinity River. A fruitful soil, an abundance of 
tropical plants and flowers, a river as wide as 
the Seine, but full of alligators, a sky as pure 
and a climate as temperate as that of Naples— 
such were the advantages of the place we had 
chosen and which is now christened ‘ Champ 
@Asile ’.” 

The four hundred colonists, Americans, 
Mexicans, Poles and Spaniards, as well as 
French—for many of the original Napoleonic 
exiles had joined the Tombigbee expedition— 
soon saw that the “‘ Champ d’Asile ” was to be 
more of an armed camp than an agricultural 
settlement. Fortifications had to be dug and 
blockhouses built before the colonists began to 
clear small plots of ground. ‘“‘ Every one worked 
with . will,” says one colonist, “ the generals 
with ‘he rest. The hours of work were from 
four ‘> seven, morning and evenings; between 











these hours one laboured on one’s own log 
cabin or else cultivated one’s garden. The forts 
were raised as if by magic in a very short space 
of time. They were of an amazing solidity.” 
Several of the French officers had brought 
their wives with them, and during the first 
weeks of the settlement the utmost order and 
harmony prevailed. Lallemand was obviously a 
good soldier, a man who inspired confidence in 
his leadership. If he had only known more 
about diplomacy, the settlement might have 
grown and flourished; but he went out of his 
way to antagonize the very people he should 
have conciliated. 

There was no need for him to draw up a 
manifesto, setting forth what he considered to 
be the rights of the colony, and still less to for- 
ward it to the Spanish Legation in Washington. 
Copies were also sent to friends in the United 
States and in Paris, where it received the widest 
circulation. In general, the manifesto preached 
the familiar doctrines of Rousseau and Thomas 
Jefferson. It hoped that “ virtue, the constant 
companion of temperance and courage, would 
preserve the colony from the strivings of 
ambition and the poisonous breath of tyranny.” 
The colony would attack no one; it harboured 
no warlike intentions. So far, so good; but 
Lallemand ended on a more truculent note. 
Come what might, they had decided to settle in 
Texas. The members composing the colony 
would recognize the Spanish government; 
but they wished to be governed by their own 
laws, “ not obeying the Spanish governor, but 
creating their own military system.” 

The words of the manifesto, backed up as 
they were by elaborate fortifications, were brave 
enough; but there was no defence against 
starvation. The Spaniards surrounded the 
colony and waited until a shortage of supplies 
compelled Lallemand to lower his flag and 
withdraw to Galveston. While Spanish troops 
were watching the withdrawal, Onis, the 
Spanish Minister, was asking the American 
government for an explanation of its attitude 
towards the French adventurers in Texas. 
Armed with information from Hyde de Neu- 
ville, Onis insisted that Lallemand’s so-called 
colony was all part of the plot to put Joseph 
Bonaparte on the throne of Mexico. 

It was at this point that President Monroe 
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** Place Marengo ”’ in one of the attempted French settlements on the Tombigbee River, Alabama, 1818 





decided to intervene. The agent he scnt to exiles were embezzled by members of the th 
investigate Lallemand’s activities reported that Liberal party. ha 
no one had anything to fear from the dwindling The Galveston flood also swept away what- he 
number of weary foreigners, whom the French ever hopes Lakanal and Lallemand may still N 
and Spanish Ministers dignified by the name of _ have cherished that Joseph Bonaparte might be 
“Napoleonic Confederation.” As if to con- somehow be persuaded to throw in his lot with 

firm the agent’s verdict, a storm swept over the them. They could never quite understand that It 
island of Galveston shortly after his departure a man who had been king twice already, both th 
which swept away and destroyed the huts of _ times reluctantly, might not be willing to be S 
the remaining colonists. Those who escaped king again. Not that he looked forward to ol 
the storm made their way to New Orleans. A ending his days in New Jersey; but, when he CC 
few of them joined the Independents— returned to Europe, it must be on his own N 
Lafitte’s pirates—others settled in New Orleans; terms. Joseph never forgot that he was a Pona- n 
but “ France,” says one of the members of this parte; and, though personally he might not be w 
ill-fated expedition, “‘ was the longed-for goal ambitious, he was always ready to fight for the SI 
of most of us.” Nothing was left of the ‘““Champ _ rights of the clan. At the same time, he w ould Si 
d’Asile” but a characteristically romantic poem never sacrifice himself unnecessarily. The n 
by Béranger, commemorating the sufferings of | Comte de Survilliers was not a gambler. He J 
the exiled heroes of the Grand Army, and a had had his heroic moments, as when. just 

novel by Balzac, Un Ménage de Gargon, in before leaving France, he had offered to c! ange a 
which it appears, no less characteristically, that places with his brother, to disguise hims: 'f as s 
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the brig Commerce. Napoleon, to his credit, 
had refused the offer. Since then, Joseph had 
heard of various wild schemes of rescuing 
Napoleon from St. Helena; but nothing had 
been suggested worthy of his support. 

When Lafayette visited Point Breeze in 
1825, four years after Napo!eon’s death, during 
the course of his farewell tour of the United 
States, he and Joseph discussed the possibility 
of another revolution. If the Bourbon régime 
collapsed, as Lafayette was confident it would, 
Napo'con’s son, the young Duc de Reichstadt, 
migh' well take the King’s place. Lafayette 
woul’ devote all his influence, still very con- 
sider» »le in France, to that end; but the neces- 
sary . »napartist propaganda would cost seyeral 
milli francs. Lafayette suggested that 
Josey should finance the operation. 

It 2s true that Joseph had substantial funds 
at hi disposal. With the help of his friend 
Step n Girard, he had managed to get his 
fortu -, largely in the form of uncut diamonds, 
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The founding of the ‘“‘ Champ d’ Asile”’ near Galveston, Texas, by Napoleonic officers in 1818 


out of France. Part of this fortune he invested 
most profitably in lands in northern New York 
State; but he was not willing to entrust any of 
it to so unstable a character as Lafayette showed 
himself to be, at least in his later years. Events 
proved that he decided wisely. In the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, instead of supporting the cause of 
the young Napoleon, Lafayette swung the 
scales in favour of the Duc d’Orléans. 

Joseph always regretted that no Bonaparte 
had been on the spot at that time to press the 
claims of the family. From then on, his 
thoughts turned more and more towards 
Europe. So long as Napoleon was alive Joseph 
had felt that his post was in America. If his 
brother should escape from St. Helena, it was 
only in America that he would be welcomed. 
But when, in the summer of 1821, the terrible 
news reached Joseph, while he was taking the 
waters at Saratoga, that “ cet homme prodigieux ” 
was dead, and when, as time went on, every 
batch of newspapers from France hinted at the 











increasing unpopularity of the Bourbons, he 
began to wonder whether his pleasant country 
life in New Jersey was not incompatible with 
his duties as head of the Bonaparte family. 
Though Joseph was lazy and self-indulgent, he 
was intensely proud of his brother and eager to 
carry out his wishes. The carefree years he had 
spent in America had not weakened the family 
ties. On the contrary, as he grew older, he 
became more dependent on his family. Much 
to his regret, his wife Julie, whom he loved in 
his own way but to whom he was repeatedly 
unfaithful, could never bring herself to face the 
Atlantic crossing. Julie Clary, the daughter of 
a rich silk merchant of Marseilles, was fond of 
her husband too; but she was always more of a 
Clary than a Bonaparte. Her sister Désirée, 
who married Bernadotte and who meant more 
to her than anybody else in the world, had little 
difficulty in persuading her that she would 
never be happy in America. 

Madame Joseph did allow the two daughters 
to visit their father; but, after they had come 
and gone, he was more lonely than ever. 
According to Napoleon’s wishes, Zénaide, the 
older daughter, married her cousin Charles 
Lucien, while Charlotte married a son of Louis. 
The long arm of the Emperor, reaching out 
from St. Helena, arranged the marriages of the 
family, just as he had done when he was at the 
height of his power. 

There was another and more important 
command that weighed heavily on Joseph’s 
conscience. The young Duc de Reichstadt, 
whom the faithful called Napoleon II, was 
wasting away his life in the Schénbrunn. 
After Louis Philippe had been proclaimed 
King of the French, Joseph had addressed a 
protest to the Chamber of Deputies. They 
had made a great mistake, he argued, in neg- 
lecting the claim of Napoleon II. “ I have the 
best reason to know,” he said, “ that Napoleon 
II would be worthy of France. The son of the 
great Napoleon would unite all parties under a 
really liberal Constitution, and so secure the 
peace of France.” The appeal was ignored ; 
and Joseph felt that he must bestir himself 
more vigorously. His brother would never 
have been satisfied with a mere protest. In 
1832, after spending more years in America 
than he had ever spent in France, he said good- 





bye to his friends and set sail for the old world, 
England was the only country willing to admit 
him; and from England he hoped to launch a 
campaign of propaganda that would sweep his 
young nephew into the hearts of all Frenchmen. 
In Liverpool he was met with the sad news that 
he was too late. The Duc de Reichstadt had 
died of consumption only a few days after he 
had sailed. 

Joseph still had twelve years of life ahead of 
him; but they were not to be like the golden 
years he had spent in America. Napoleon’s 
memory had to be defended; and the effort to 
depict the Emperor as a peace-loving Liberal, 
forced into wars against his will by kings who 
cared nothing for the welfare of their subjects, 
involved Joseph in endless controversies. The 
various members of the family were always 
bickering among themselves, instead of present- 
ing a united front before the world. When 
““ Madame Mere ” died, in 1836, they squab- 
bled over the will. Caroline, the youngest 
daughter, felt she had been cheated out of her 
share of the inheritance; and Joseph had to pay 
her out of his own pocket in order to prevent a 
scandal. One of Napoleon’s illegitimate sons 
threatened blackmail. Pierre Napoleon, the 
youngest son of his brother Lucien, had been 
sentenced to death for killing a member of the 
Papal police; and Joseph had to bring pressure 
to bear upon the diplomatic corps at the Vatican 
to persuade his Holiness to overrule the verdict. 
At Point Breeze he had had no such problems to 
face. By far the most troublesome member of 
the family was his nephew Louis. Without 
even consulting him, young Louis embarked 
on two madcap adventures, first at Strasbourg 
in 1836, and then four years later at Boulogne, 
which resulted only in making the Bonapartist 
cause look ridiculous. Joseph resented these 
amateurish forays against the monarchy as an 
assault upon his own dynastic rights as head of 
the family. Not in any such way as that could 
the Liberals throughout Europe, to whom he 
was appealing, be conciliated. 

Many Bonapartists sympathized ith 
Joseph’s disgust at his nephew’s antics; and few 
indeed in 1844, the year of Joseph’s d<ath, 
would have guessed that, within eight y-ars, 
that same undisciplined young man woul: be 
Emperor of France. 
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The Cloth Mills 
of the Stroud Valley 
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The Southfield Mill at Woodchester: a relic of the seventeenth-century cloth industry 


During the Industrial Revolution, many “ dark Satanic mills” arose to scar the 
English landscape. But in Gloucestershire, home of the cloth 
industry, commerce and the art of architecture achieved a happy compromise. 


By ESTHER A. L. MOIR 


IE GREAT MEDIEVAL WOOL TRADE of the on the wool-sacks that brought them their 


‘otswolds has left its memorials in count- wealth, speak eloquently enough of the pros- 


ess villages of stone-built streets, with  perity of the countryside in the Middle Ages. 


houses and square market houses, Yet the second chapter of that story, when the 


ated by magnificent churches. Those export of wool gave place to the manufacture of 


dicular towers, built by the woolmen cloth, equally concerns a flourishing industry 
calmly on their brasses, their feet resting that, in a setting entirely unlike these rolling 
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Photo by Eric de Maré, fron The Functional Tradition 


n Early Industrial Building 
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Rear elevation of the Kings Stanley Mill, built between 1813 and 1815, which “ marks the apogee 


of architectural achievement in the 


§ troud Valley. 


It is an harmonious combination of brick 


and stone 


upland wolds, has yet left its mark on the face 
of the land. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
industry was migrating away from the older 
wool-towns, Cirencester, Chipping Campden, 
Northleach and so on, to the valleys lying at the 
foot of the Cotswold scarp. Here there were 
swiftly flowing streams, rising from the beds of 
lias clay underlying the oolite limestone, which 
could supply the growing industry with the 
water-power it needed to work the fulling mills 
that felted the fibre of the cloth. The manu- 
facture of cloth, however, still required only the 
most rudimentary organization. The clothier 


and his family would prepare the raw wool 
themselves, and then give it out to the neigh- 
bouring cottagers to be spun by the women and 
children, and woven by the men, in their 


homes—a distinctive feature of the weav: 
houses being the long, low windows that g: 
plenty of light to the looms. The wool would 
returned after weaving to the clothier, to unde 
go a series of finishing processes. First it wot 
be taken to the fulling mill and placed in pi 


under great hammers, whose heavy h 


worked by water-power, thickened the gr 


of the cloth and made it firm and compac 


would then be cleaned with fuller’s earth, 
dressed by teasles that raised it to a long, s 


nap. This nap had to be shorn off by 
shears, an operation demanding great skil 
these were heavy instruments weighing bet 
twenty and thirty pounds. Finally, it had 
dyed, an expert work that would probab 
undertaken only by public dyers or the | 
clothiers. For the Stroud Valley had a 
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Dunkirk Mills, Nailsworth: the portion on the left dates from 1818, the central portion from 1798, 
Its dormer windows suggest the building tradition of 


ind the south wing, on the right, from 1827. 
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from The Functional Tradition in Early Industrial Building 


the Cotswolds 


ition to maintain. Its fine cloth was 
1s, not only the Stroudwater scarlet that 
d half the armies of Europe, and the blue 
y, but “ all sorts of cloth usually worn in 
wn country, consisting of superfines, 
ls, forests, drabs, naps, duffils, and all 
riety to be found in a well-stored draper’s 
’ as Samuel Rudder the historian of 
sstershire, wrote in 1779. 

typical sixteenth- or seventeenth- 
y clothier’s house, upon which all this 
’ centred, with its steeply-gabled roof- 
ts mullioned windows, and its strongly 
1 drip-stones, can frequently be seen 
standing besides its fulling-mill, a simple, 
building above the stream, or a leat cut 
he main stream. This simple group of 
igs nearly always forms the nucleus of the 





later mills, and traces of the original buildings 
are still to be found, despite the later develop- 
ments around them. At Kings Stanley the 
house that Jasper Clutterbuck built for himself 
in 1660 is readily discernible, despite its trans- 
formation by his eighteenth-century descend- 
ants into a row of weavers’ cottages. The 
fulling mill at Woodchester is dated 1672, and 
stands beside the master’s house; that at Frome 
Hall is visible near a fine Palladian bridge. 
The long, low seventeenth-century building at 
Longfords stands in contrast to the four- or 
five-storeyed mills that now surround it. Some- 
times nothing more than a plaque remains with 
the date and initials of the clothier incorporated 
into later buildings, but almost every mill in 
the valley contains some trace of its sixteenth- 
or seventeenth-century beginnings. 
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Photo: Edwin C. F 
Lodgemore Mills, Stroud: an eighteenth-century clothier’s house, approached by a bridge of the 
same period 
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esy of the 


Brimscombe Port in 1826: from this busy little inland port, goods were transhipped from the Stroud- 


water to the Thames and Severn Canal. 


More rare are those martello-like towers, the 
drying chambers, with their latticed floors that 
allowed the hot air from the flues on the ground 
floor to pass through the wool and out by a 
hole in the apex of the roof. Very like a dove- 
cote, as the one at Frogmarsh shows, these 
were simple, unassuming buildings that 
allowed the tiler a certain scope for ingenuity in 
the way in which he worked up his stone tiles 
on the curving roof. 

The coming of the canals brought great 
changes. The Stroudwater canal was opened in 
1775, the Thames and Severn eight years later. 
They were in themselves responsible for intro- 
ducing most attractive new features into the 
landscape: gracefully turned brick bridges, 
lock-keepers’ houses in the form of Grecian 
pavilions or Gothick castellets, and the charm- 
ing inland port of Brimscombe, where goods 
were transhipped from Severn vessels to 
Thames barges. But their great importance 
lay in the fact that they made available supplies 
of coal from the Midlands and the Forest of 
Dez, and thus inaugurated the era of steam- 


Engraving by J. & H. S. Storer 


power. They began, in fact, the great age of 
mill-building, and the tremendous boom that 
the industry enjoyed during the Napoleonic 
Wars meant that the period between 1790 and 
1820 was one of great prosperity, and one in 
which the majority of the mills that grace the 
valleys today were put up. Built of local lime- 
stone by men who inherited the fine Cotswold 
building tradition, they harmonize completely 
with their natural background. Of firm and 
strong construction, rising four or five storeys 
high, their thick stone walls cut by heavily 
marked windows, they present an appearance 
of handsome austerity. 

One of the most interesting characteristics 
of these Gloucestershire mills, and one which 
distinguishes them from the mills in other 
parts of the country, is the extent to which 
classical features and Georgian proportions are 
combined with survivals of Gothic, or with 
touches strongly reminiscent of the Tudor or 
seventeenth-century work so common in the 
Cotswolds. The windows in many of the mills 
are elliptically headed, with one or two stone 
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Kings Stanley Mill, the interior: “‘ This place was 

lately built at vast expense. The walls, length, breadth 

and height are all immense. No wood was used, strong 

arches formed each roof, with iron pillars—fire and 
water proof...” 
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uprights dividing them into equal sections, w 
give an effect not unlike that of the mullio: ; of 
late Perpendicular Gothic. In other cases the 
windows may consist of two adjacent lig hts, 
like a Tudor domestic window; or the lin» of 
upper windows, as at Dunkirk mills, N «ils- 
worth, may give the impression of having | cen 
inspired by the gabled roof-line of some nexrby 
town. The Kings Stanley mill, however, 
presents a completely classical appearance, 
Built at the very end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
between 1813 and 1815, it marks the apogee of 
architectural achievement in the Stroud Valley. 
It is exceptional in being brick-built, though 
the first floor and the corner quoins are of stone. 
The windows are completely Georgian: of 
Venetian plan, with the central sections 
elliptically headed and divided by Roman 
Doric pillarets. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
when the industry stood at its height the 
valleys around Stroud must have presented a 
scene of bustling activity. The mills themselves 
lay strung out along the valley bottoms, scat- 
tered weavers’ cottages climbed the hill slopes 
above them, and in the fields between the 
cloth laid out to dry on tenter-racks made 
bright splashes of colour—not only the Stroud- 
water scarlets, but those other colours whose 
attractive names we learn from the eighteenth- 
century dyeing books: Bright Rich Claret, 
Dark Raven, Red Ratt, Light Batt Wing, Paris 
Dirt, and the yet more exotic stripes and 
mixtures: Sage and Pink, Corbeau and Orange, 
Dark Olive and Madder, Red Mouse and Eye 
White. 

Such a scene drew forth cries of admiration 
from travellers who found here an impressive 
sight with a peculiar picturesque beauty ot its 
own, and the local organist of Stroud felt 
compelled to hymn his native valley in sincere, 
if halting, verse: 


** With handsome mills this craggy dell doth teem, 
Where engines work by water and by stear 
High on the mountain cliffs, large houses s' and 
Appearing awful, yet secure and grand; 

The poor mechanic, from his low-built cot 
Looks up, contented with his humble lot.’ 


The introduction of steam-power and ‘he 
installation of power looms in the early n 1¢- 
teenth century added yet further to the imp °s- 
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sive .candeur of the scene. A poem written in 
1824 describing the Kings Stanley mill, voices 
an a miration which was not without a hint of 
awe :-—- 
his place was lately built at vast expense 
he walls, length, breadth, and height are all 
immense. 
o wood was used, strong arches formed each 
roof, 
Vith iron pillars—fire and water proof; 
Besides the brook, which proves a constant 
source, 
\ great steam engine of gigantic force, 
Drives heavy wheels and numerous machines, 
Which none can equal here by any means.” 
An almost equally touching testimony comes 
from a collection of poems by a local weaver, 
Rural Poems or Rhymes from the Loom: 
‘* Now let the spindles fly—whir—whir— 
And wheels and cranks their work begin, 
While shuttles, shafts and cylinders 
Complete the universal din. 
Ye spindles whir, ye wheels roll on 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
Industry is the only stone, 
That turns the lesser ores to gold. 


Let infidels and others see 
The vast machines at Ebley Mill, 
Tinea say that the First Cause must be 
Who gave to man such wondrous skill.” 

There is here nothing of that hatred of the 
factory, that horror of the dark Satanic mills, 
as they developed so brutally in the north of 
England, possibly because the industry was 
then, as it still remains today largely, a personal 
and family concern. It was upon the individual 
clothier that to a very large extent the success or 
failure of each mill depended, and he was still 
content throughout the eighteenth century to 
live on the spot, in a humble house adjoining 
the fulling mill and close to his workers. Some 
indeed found themselves encouraged by in- 
creasing prosperity to beautify and enlarge the 
existing sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
building by the addition of such sophisticated 
deta is as sash windows, balustrades, or a shell- 
hea’ ed doorway. There is one particularly fine 
exar ple of such a transformation at St. Mary’s 
Mil! Chalford, where exploration in the fields 
beh: d the mill reveals a fine early eighteenth- 
cen ry classical fagade added to a cluster of 
seve teenth-century cottages. But by the end 
of t! - century the really ambitious were launch- 
ing \emselves into large-scale building opera- 


tions, preferring to live as country gentlemen 
in houses standing in their own parks at some 
distance from the mill, such as Gatcombe 
Park, or Hill House, Rodborough (since des- 
troyed). One clothier, with a great show of 
spirit, built himself a Gothic castle, Rod- 
borough fort, standing in a commanding posi- 
tion and enjoying an extensive panorama of the 
clothing district lying below. The wealth and 
social status which the successful clothier had 
achieved by the nineteenth century is nowhere 
better seen than at Selsey, where an exact copy 
of a Tyrolean church stands incongruously on 
the slopes of the Stroud valley, mark of the 
whim indulged by the Marling family, who 
asked the architect G. F. Bodley to rebuild a 
replica of the church in an Austrian village 
named Marling, and employed William Morris, 
Burne-Jones, and other early pre-Raphaelite 
artists upon its interior decoration. 

Today only six mills in the Stroud valley 
manufacture cloth—though they still produce 
some of the finest quality cloth in the country— 
and the rest have been turned over to a variety 
of other purposes. But the mills stand as a 
tribute to the generations of anonymous 
builders who, using local stone and inheriting 
the Cotswold building tradition, did their job 
to such good purpose that their workmanship 
still delights and brings that feeling of satis- 
faction which comes from a combination of 
sensitive handling of materials with a simple 
regard to strictly utilitarian principles. 
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Fanlight in cast iron at Kings Stanley Mill 





















































in the relationship between black and 
white. It is the story of the influx and 
movement of peoples, of vain attempts to 
bolster up frontiers by planting a white peas- 
antry upon them, and of equally unsuccessful 
efforts to lay down lines of cleavage and division. 
Above all, it is a story of the unacknowledged 
and almost subconscious need for contact 
between black and white, whether in the waging 
of war or in the search for trade. 

Two main movements of population can be 
observed in South Africa. The first, the 
European! influx, started with Van Riebeeck’s 
arrival in the Cape Peninsula in 1652 and 
gradually spread to the East and North; the 
second was the southward movement of native 
tribes. Van Riebeeck brought with him the 
Dutch language and a nucleus of Dutch settlers, 
with a sprinkling of Germans and Swedes, who 
established the basic pattern for the future 
Afrikaner nation in South Africa. The native 
tribes were migrants from the North. Since 
the ninth century Africa south of the equator 
had been in a state of turbulence, from which 
wave after wave of migrants had fled south- 
wards. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
a few of these tribes had reached the area of the 
Fish River in the Eastern Cape, where they first 
came into touch with Europeans. Behind them 
to the North, other migrant tribes had halted, 
and the process of consolidation into great 
Bantu nations was taking place. As tribes like 
the Zulus attained their maximum military 
power, further upheavals took place; and, by 
1820, when the first British settlers landed at 
Port Elizabeth, the turmoil was at its height. 
These Southern tribes in their turn sent war- 
ring off-shoots back into the North as far as 
Nyasaland; but, from a South African point of 
view, their importance lies in the relentless 
pressure that they exerted on the tribes to the 
South, who were literally pushed into the 
arms of the oncoming Europeans. 

The indigenous population at the Cape on 
Van Riebeeck’s arrival were the inland Bush- 
men and the coastal Hottentots—of little 
importance in South African history except for 
the admixture of blood they gave to the modern 
Cape Coloureds. They were classed together as 


Tis ESSENCE OF SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY lies 


1 Henceforth used to denote “‘ white.” 


Trek and 
Counter-trek 
in 
South Africa 


The inward movement of European people: 
and the southward migration of 
Bantu tribes supply the key to South 
African history and to the problems 


that confront the country today. 


By EDNA and FRANK 
BRADLOW 


“natives ” by the Dutch, and were more of a 
nuisance than a danger. Van Riebeeck was the 
first of many legislators who tried to carry out 
racial segregation, planting a wild almond hedge 
to keep the Hottentots outside his settlement. 
The Dutch East India Company, however, 
urgently needed the Hottentots’ cattle for vict- 
ualling its ships, and the Hottentots yearned 
for the tobacco and trinkets of the European. 
The remains of the almond hedge still stand, a 
monument of its ineffectiveness. Already at 
this early stage, the seeds of many of the 
country’s future troubles were being sown. 
Van Riebeeck’s duty, as the servant of a tracing 
company, was to provide refreshments for 
passing ships, and nothing more. Colonization 
was not the intention. It was only grudgingly 
that the Company, finding itself short of pro- 
visions, allowed nine free burghers to settl: on 
small farms for the purpose of growing corn and 
vegetables for revictualling ships, and thereby 
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South Africa in the first half of the nineteenth century, showing the Great Trek of the Boers and Zulu 
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established the European as a permanent settler 
at the Cape. At the same time, the first slaves, 
of Malay stock, were imported from the East 
to supplement the labour supply. Their coming 
strengthened the belief of the white settlers that 
manual work was for the black man, and en- 
couraged the Europeans “ in their desire to be 
well attended upon first before they will think 
of serving others.” 

Despite the Company’s reluctance, the 
colonization of the Cape slowly continued. In 
1688 the refugee Huguenots arrived, a mere 
two hundred in number, but an ingredient in 
the population so highly concentrated that it 
altered and helped to fix the character of the 
young settlement. It began to emerge now in 
the ‘orm of a colony, with a settled agri- 
cultural population, independent of the trading 
activities of the Dutch East India Company. 


mmissioner-General van Imhoff, on a visit to 
the Cape, in 1743. 


Within two generations, the Huguenots were 
absorbed by the Dutch settlers. But they 
infused a certain refinement into the rough 
“ ocean tavern ” atmosphere of their new home, 
adding also a measure of their stern Calvinistic 
faith and their own particular brand of sturdy 
independence. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the Cape was already stretching far beyond the 
limits envisaged by the Council of Seventeen, 
and the colonists were turning their backs on 
the company and its restrictive legislation. A 
class of frontiersman was evolving, the “ trek- 
boer ”’ or cattle farmer, who roamed the wooded 
kloofs with his family, his waggon and his 
herds, endlessly searching for water and pas- 
turage, and shooting when the pot needed 
provisions. These “trekboers” formed the 
vanguard of South Africa’s own internal white 
immigration. By 1702, the first contact had 
been made with the Bantu in the form of scat- 


tered Xhosa tribesmen in the East, and the pat- 
tern of future events began firmly to take shape. 

The Bantu, of whom the Xhosas were a 
tribe, were semi-nomadic pastoralists, like the 
“trekboers,” questing for water and grazing 
land in a country subject to searing droughts. 
In the story of population movements in South 
Africa, it was the similarities, rather than the 
differences, between the Bantu and the frontier- 
man’s modes of living that caused the inter- 
minable frontier clashes of the nineteenth 
century. 

During the course of their customary pas- 
toral wanderings, the Bantu on the Eastern 
Cape frontier were being harried in the rear by 
a vast movement of terror-stricken tribes known 
as the ‘“‘ mfecane,” or crushing. If the his- 


torian can ever assign to any one agent the 
responsibility for such a confused, unorganized 
movement of people, then possibly the 
rise of the great Zulu king, Chaka, may be 
regarded as its cause. His highly disciplined, 
beef-fed, celibate impis, with their new short 





The landing of the first British settlers in 1820 at Algoa Bay, where Port Elizabeth now stands; 
oil painting by Thomas Baines 
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stabbing spear, became the instrument of a 
gigantic policy of conquest, concentrated in 
Natal, but felt as far as Rhodesia in the North, 
and the Fish River in the South. Tribes that 
were not wiped out, or absorbed, fled before the 
terrible threat in their rear; in the North, great 
tracts of land were emptied, while the over- 
populated regions on the Eastern Cape frontier 
filled to bursting point. 

In these circumstances, it was impossible to 
lay down a rigid boundary between black and 
white. Whether in fighting or bartering, the 
frontier as defined by a reluctant government 
was continually ignored, and the process of 
absorption through economic interdepend«nce 
continued uninterrupted. From the time of 
Joachim Van Plettenberg (1774) onwards, ‘ ape 
governors tried unavailingly to establis: 4 
frontier. The first of the frontier clashes be- 
tween colonists and Xhosas, known as the 
Kaffir Wars, took place in 1779; by the tin ° of 
the Second British Occupation, in 1806, our 
had been fought. 
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“* Emigration to the Cape of Forlorn Hope ©’ ; Cruikshank’s cartoon of the grim prospects awaiting 
the 1820 settlers 


The change in the Cape’s government, 
which was a by-product of the Napoleonic 
wars, together with the arrival of 5,000 English 
settlers some fourteen years later, completely 


transformed the Cape. The colony emerged 
from its isolation to come within the political 
framework of a powerful empire, linked to a 
stable economic system. The way was now 
opened for the absorption of contemporary 
British ideas of humanitarianism and philan- 
thropy. For these the evangeiical centre, 
Exeter Hall, became a symbol in South Africa, 
both venerated and despised. The torch- 
bearers of the new ideas were the missionaries, 
oftes going too fast for the narrow, rigid, con- 
sery-tive community among whom they lived. 
‘| ye arrival of the settlers in 1820 was part 
of t’ = deliberate anglicizing policy, in adminis- 
1, law and language, carried out by the 

Go: rnor, Lord Charles Somerset, during the 
ear! decades of the century. A fresh pattern 
ine white population began to emerge. 
Alt! ugh brought out to occupy farming 


country on the Eastern frontier, and act as a 
buffer against the native tribes, most of the 
English settlers returned to, or established, the 
kind of milieu they knew best—the towns. For 
the next one hundred and twenty years this 
pattern persisted in South Africa—the Dutch 
remaining the rural population, the English the 
townspeople. These English settlers brought 
to a remote province some of the niceties of 
civilized behaviour. They established a news- 
paper, with “‘ Fighting Bob ” Godlonton as its 
vigorous, trenchant, editor. And although 
many were ignorant and semi-literate, they pos- 
sessed a taste for independence, happily allied 
to a traditional English respect for government 
and the rule of law that was new on that restless 
frontier. True, the 1820 settlers were a smail 
drop in the mighty ocean of emigration that 
flowed out of post-Napoleonic Britain, and 
whose main stream by-passed the Cape, going 
to Australia and America. But the mere count- 
ing of heads can in no way be equated with the 
impact these settlers made on life at the Cape. 








A Trekboer family resting for the night in the shade of their ox-waggon. 





From African Scenery and 


Animals by Samuel Daniell, 1804 


Unfortunately, the sixth Kaffir War, in 1834, 
did much to destroy many of the practical 
effects that this settlement had on the Eastern 
frontier. The causes cf this war lie buried deep 
in the ceaseless movements of native tribes, 
still experiencing the aftermath of the 
“ mfecane.” Inevitably, there were mutterings 
and complaints as land-hungry tribes swept 
across the border. Afterwards, for the white 
colonists, came “the cries of widows, the 
lamentations of the fatherless.” 

At the end of the war, the Governor, Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, recommended the annexa- 
tion of part of the grossly overpopulated native 
territory and its settlement by white colonists 
under British colonial law as a substitute for 
the ineffective rule of native chiefs. In London, 
the Aborigines Committee of the House of 
Commons were hearing evidence on the rela- 
tions between British settlers and indigenous 






peoples in all parts of the Empire. Before 
D’Urban’s plans for a new province were quite 
complete, the critical findings of this committee 
were published, and the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Glenelg, vetoed the scheme. 

The abandonment of this “ Province of 
Queen Adelaide” and the start of the cele- 
brated movement of the Cape Dutch population, 
known as the “ Great Trek,” occurred in the 
same year. Undoubtedly, dissatisfaction with 
the British government’s handling of the 
Eastern frontier problems, and the consequent 
fear of insecurity, as expressed in Piet Retic!’s 
Manifesto, sharpened existing discontent. Sut 
the Great Trek was primarily a speeding up ofa 
natural process—the endless search for pas- 
turage that, for over a century, had been the 
lot of the land-squandering “‘ trekboer.” “he 
efforts of the British government to systema‘ize 
3 Probably the most famous of the Trek lea 
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land-holding only aggravated this organic need 
for ore and more land. Close on the need for 
land came the need for labour, preferably cheap, 
in a country where the soil was hard and un- 
yielding, and the climate pitiless. Measures 
like the soth Ordinance, allowing Hottentots to 
move about the colony without passes, decreed 
by a government in the full flush of nineteenth- 
century humanitarianism, and the establish- 
ment of a Circuit Court open to both Hottentot 
and European, not only disturbed the Boer’s 
traditional idea of the relationship between 
white masters and black servants, but also left 
him short of labour. Land, labour and security 
were the three vital needs of the frontier farmer; 
and when they were denied he went elsewhere 
in search of them. 

In the East, the Xhosas formed a solid black 
barrier that the Boers could not penetrate. The 
natural flow of the Trek was therefore to the 
North, towards what is now the Transvaal, 
thence coming down the Drakensberg Moun- 


tains into present-day Natal. Owing to the 
““mfecane,” these lands were temporarily 
empty of their indigenous inhabitants, other 
than the war-like Matabele in the Transvaal 
and the Zulus in Natal. With the defeat of 
these two powerful tribes, the Boers were able 
to establish two republics, one across the 
Orange River, eventually divided into the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and 
the other in Natal, annexed some years later by 
the British. 

The Trek opened up the interior of South 
Africa, and at the same time posed the problem 
of how such distant territories should be 
governed. The hinterland was now sparsely, 
but almost exclusively, settled by the Dutch, 
who had left the English colonists in possession 
of the growing towns in coastal regions. Within 
twenty years, two Boer Republics had been 
established and recognized by the British 
government, and the process of “ balkaniza- 
tion ” in South Africa was well on its way. 


» by courtesy of Cape Archives 


ttle of the Guanga during the Seventh Kaffir War, 1850-52; engraving from the painting by H. Martens 
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ZULU WARRIORS 
ABOVE: Zulu warriors in 1848 


RIGHT: A Zulu youth in gala dress; from paintings by 
G. F. Angas 


Into the two republics, the Dutch “ took the 
non-literary and non-industrial habits of the 
eighteenth century. Thus were fixed those 
attitudes and habits of mind which later 
returned from exile profoundly to influence all 
South Africa.’* Into the rolling lands north of 
the Orange River, the Boers imported the old 
wasteful farming methods, the right of every 

*de Kiewiet: A History of South Africa. 


man and his sons to own 6,000 acres each. 
to use them as they wished. And with t 
too, went their strict Calvinistic beliefs, 
fierce conservatism, their belief that they 
a “ Chosen People ” with a divinely appo 
mission in South Africa, their determinati 
preserve “ proper relations”’ between m 
and servant, black and white, based on a 
trine of no equality either in church or in 


C- 


ite. 








In i lation, far away from even the faintest 
echc of the calls for freedom and liberty for the 
indi: dual that were beginning to be heard in 
Eurc»e and America, these attitudes fixed and 
hardened, and came to be regarded as a tradi- 
tiona! way of life. 

With an inconsistency frequent in South 
African history, this opening of the hinterland, 
instead of separating black and white, brought 
them into closer contact and rendered complete 
territorial segregation—as envisaged, for 
example, by the missionary Dr. Philip—im- 
practical and impossible for all time. The two 
streams of population now moved along the 
same path, one at a higher level than the other, 
one sluggishly, but always travelling in the same 
direction. 

The white stream received little reinforce- 
ment from outside during the next thirty years. 
Compared with Australia and Canada, the 
amount of immigration was small and of no 
major importance; for South Africa, with its 
large native labour force, offered no inducement 
to a man who had no other capital than the 
strength of his arms. In 1857, two thousand 
German legionaries were settled on the Eastern 
frontier, and were followed in 1858 by 1,600 
German civilians. They did little to change the 
existing pattern of the European population, 
most of them being absorbed into the English- 
speaking element by reason of the districts in 
which they settled. They were, in fact, just 
another small addition to the already hetero- 
geneous white population. 

To successive Cape Governors, the Eastern 
frontier continued to be a nightmare. Only a 
strange stroke of fate—the mass cattle-killing 
carried out by the Xhosas, encouraged by their 
unshakeable belief in witchcraft—removed the 
ever-present threat of invasion under which the 
colony had lived. Nonquase, the prophetess, 
had promised them fat oxen and full cornbins 
and ‘he resurrection of their dead warriors to 
drive the white man into the sea. Instead, 
thousinds of starving Xhosas, moved by 
fami: », streamed into the colony and as cheap 
labo: ers, became inextricably bound to its 
econ: ny from this time onward. 

l: distant Natal, at the same time, the need 
for .eap labour introduced a further alien 
elem it of population that was absorbed by 


neither of the two main streams. For years, 
ivory had been the chief export of this colony 
until sugar was introduced from Mauritius, 
bringing with it, as an accessory, the immigrant 
Indian coolie. A scheme, supervised by the 
government, had been started in 1860 for 
bringing in indentured labourers; and by 1865 
over six thousand coolies had arrived, aiding 
Natal on her way to prosperity and adding to 
South Africa’s multi-racial problems. Mean- 
while, the Natal Legislature looked no farther 
ahead than the current year’s sugar profits. 
Less than thirty years later, this same Legis- 
lature was trying to find ways of removing some 
of the colony’s surplus Indians, by passing 
discriminatory laws against them. 

Not surprisingly, the Indian government 
refused to allow indentured labourers to be 
signed on when the Transvaal gold mines 
came into full production and labour was 
desperately needed. The anti-Indian laws in 
the Transvaal were even more discriminatory 
than those in Natal. A number of Indians, 
mostly traders and of a higher class than the 
untouchable coolie, had found their way into 
the Transvaal over the years. The Republic 
denied them all civil and political rights, for- 
bade them to own fixed property and made 
them liable for registration—all of which was 
no more than an extension of the Republic’s 
native policy. The Indians, at the time, had no 
political awareness. The main difficulty raised 
by their presence in the 1860’s was that there 
were too few of them to supply all the labour 
that was needed. It was not until after the 
South African War that the Indian question, 
embarrassingly and acutely linked with the 
British government’s problems in India, be- 
came an irritant in South African race relations. 

It was the ever-present native problem, 
within the general framework of South African 
conditions and affairs, that continued to be the 
source of all ills. Prospects in the 1860’s were 
bleak. Wool had slumped; the opening of the 
Suez Canal was about to by-pass the “ Tavern 
of the Seas”’; overseas capital refused to be 
drawn into any more unremunerative invest- 
ments. Drought followed drought; crops 
failed; and, inevitably, restless native tribes 
began to press upon adjacent European lands. 
Behind much of the unrest was the hand of 








Moshesh, paramount chief of the Basuto, a 
man of high intelligence and diplomatic gifts, 
who coveted the rich cornlands of the Free 
State for his mountain people. But there were 
more organic causes for native restiveness. It 
was the result of years of encroachment by the 
European farmer; of his use of land needed by 
his black opposite number; of overpopulation 
and underfeeding; and, always present, of a 
subconscious need—the need of the white 
man’s ways. 

This last need received a powerful stimulus 
from the discovery of diamonds near Kim- 
berley in 1869. At a period when tribal 
authority was collapsing in every part of South 
Africa, the demand for labour on the diamond 
fields accelerated the process, destroying the 
native’s accustomed way of life, and leaving 
him only one logical alternative. On the dia- 
mond fields, the native began to be indus- 
trialized. Here was completed the process that 
changed him from a tribal member into a detri- 
balized worker—a movement that for years had 
been proceeding more slowly in the rural areas, 
where a native dispossessed of his land by war 
came back to find a European farm, on which 
he thereafter lived as a squatter. The diamond 
fields were eventually annexed to the Cape 
Colony. But the liberal attitude to non-whites, 
then current at the Cape, was not applied to the 
workers on the diggings. There the native was 
relegated to a position of inferiority and em- 
ployed at low levels of skill, as was now to 
become customary all over South Africa. 

At the same time, white immigration, which 
for years had been stagnant, swelled to a flood, 
although many of the newcomers were fortune- 
hunters rather than permanent settlers. With 
the immigrants came fresh capital, which 
financed the building of the railways, the 
extension of harbours and other public works. 
The impact of the industrial nineteenth century 
hit South Africa late, but none the less effectively. 
Hopes of federation between the two English 
colonies and two republics began to be deli- 
cately expressed, in spite of obvious difficulties. 

The perpetual fear of a large-scale native 
uprising was the reason behind many of the 
Colonial Office’s apparently inexplicable actions 
such as the inopportune annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877. The threat really existed, 








as may readily be seen. Migratory native labour 
at the diamond fields had opened up a large- 
scale traffic in guns, especially directed to that 
trouble spot, Basutoland. In the far North. the 
Transvaal Republic’s authority had collapsed, 
and Dutch farmers were paying tribute to the 
Bantu chief Sekukuni. In Zululand, a new 
generation of warriors, led by Cetewayo, aspired 
to recreate the former glory of the Zulus by 
learning the uses of the illicit gun under strict 
military discipline. Their defeat of British 
troops at Isandhlwana was proof of the need 
for a strong, uniform native policy in all parts 
of South Africa. On the Eastern frontier, over- 
population and drought had set off an inevitable 
inter-tribal war, which spread into the colony. 
In 1877, the settlement of this conflict—the 
last Kaffir War—laid the basis for all future 
native territorial policy at the Cape. A large 
reserve, the Transkei, was established, un- 
broken by European farms, effectively adminis- 
tered and subject to a policy of secure land 
tenure and less wasteful methods of farming. 
Federation under the British Crown might 
eventually have eased the racial difficulties, 
had some compromise been reached between 
the xenophobia of the Transvaal and the 
economic selfishness of the coastal colonies. 
So long as the Transvaal remained poverty- 
stricken and on the verge of collapse, federation 
even seemed possible. But then, by one of those 
“economic windfalls” common to South 
African history, the richest gold-vein in the 
world was discovered on the Witwatersrand; 
the Transvaal became solvent and for the first 
time began to take the lead in South African 
affairs. At a moment “ when political and racial 
separatism had become a creed with a large 
section of the Republican Boers . . . the new 
forces of trade, capital and industry entered 
into their midst.”® The discovery of gold led 
to the movement called by Marquard “ the 
second Great Trek,” which far outstripped the 
original in its intensity. Into a sparsely settled, 
close-knit rural community, moving along at 
the pace of the traditional ox-waggon, came 4 
wide-awake progressive, materialist mo‘ley, 
from all over Europe and America. The c-:ep- 
level nature of the Rand gold deposits soon 
made it apparent that the gold mines wer- no 
5 de Kiewiet: A History of South Africa. 
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trans:tory phenomenon, and that only big, 
high!) mechanized companies could hope to 
mine the ore profitably. Unlike Kimberley, 
with its speculative individual diggers, the 
Rand was therefore occupied by settlers of a 
more stable character, who looked upon the 
Transvaal as their permanent home. 

To this new, mainly English-speaking com- 
munity, the Transvaal administration was 
frankly hostile. Little concession was made to 
the use of English in public affairs or schools; 
and, under the electoral laws of the Republic, 
these “‘ Uitlanders”® were virtually disen- 
franchised. By 1895, the Uitlanders were out- 
numbering the Transvaal burghers by seven to 
three; and there was some sound commonsense 
in Kruger’s declaration that “ if we give them 
the franchise . . . we may as weil give up the 
Republic.” The Uitlanders brought the 


clamorous present into the unwilling orbit of 
a simple people, who had been content to let 
their rigorous racial exclusiveness and the ever- 
present Bible stand as twin bastions against the 
onslaught of alien progress and absorption. 
Kruger is generally portrayed as an obstinately 
uncompromising opponent of the Uitlanders 


and their wishes. Considering his unfamiliarity 
with the problems of the fabulous Witwaters- 
rand and its many bizarre inhabitants, in- 
transigence was the only weapon left to him. 
After 1895, when the full extent of the Rand 
mines became known, events moved swiftly. 
The Uitlanders began to importune most 
earnestly for their rights as citizens. Under the 
harsh Highveld sun, judgments were not always 
wise or mature; and, at the far-off Cape, the 
“Colossus ” dreamed about and planned his 
uninterrupted red line from Cape to Cairo. 
The Jameson Raid and its repercussions form 
another chapter in a history of alternating com- 
promise and intransigence, of “ misinterpre- 
tations and the half knowledge by which 
contemporaries lived.” Only after a bitterly 
fought war was the long-sought-after political 
confederation achieved, and that without 
achieving a truly unified white South African 
Natio; 
ree hundred and two years ago, nine 
burghers were granted farms on the Liesbeek 
River by Jan Van Riebeeck, and the permanent 


“‘ outlanders ” or foreigners. 


settlement of white colonists began in South 
Africa. In 1951 the Census estimated the total 
population of the country as twelve and a half 
millions, of whom sixty-seven per cent were 
Africans, about nine per cent Coloureds, and 
nearly twenty-one per cent white, in the pro- 
portion of three Afrikaans-speaking to every 
two English. Desultory waves of immigration, 
particularly of British and Dutch settlers, 
since the Second World War, have done little 
to change the patterns of population, the new- 
comers becoming absorbed into one of the two 
main white streams. The pattern of South 
Africa remains multi-racial, multi-coloured, 
complex and provoking—a challenge to future 
generations. 


Photo by courtesy of the South African Information Service, Pretoria 


“ Intransigence was the only weapon left to him”; 
PAUL KRUGER (1825-1904), President of the Transvaal 
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The Mongols and Europe 


For many years, during the mid-thirteenth century, the Mongol forces, which had 
already driven deep into Central Europe, threatened to over-run and obliterate the 
Christian civilization of the West. 


By JOHN ANDREW BOYLE 


under the supreme command of Prince 

Batu, a grandson of Genghis Khan and the 
future founder of the Golden Horde, crossed 
the Middle Volga and fell upon the principal- 
ities of Central Russia. Town after town was 
captured and destroyed, including the then 
comparatively unimportant Moscow, and by 
March 1238, the invaders had turned in a 
northerly direction and were advancing upon 
the great commercial city of Novgorod. They 
had approached within sixty-five miles of their 
goal, when, apparently fearing that the spring 
thaw would render the roads impassable for 
their horses, they suddenly withdrew to the 
south. More than two years were to pass before 
the Russians saw them again. 


I: THE AUTUMN OF 1237 a Mongol army, 


In England these events produced a very 
curious result: they created a glut of herrings. 
The historian Matthew of Paris, writing in 
St. Albans, records that in the year 1238 the 
people of Gothland in the Baltic and the 
Frieslanders—that is, the Dutch—fearing the on 
slaught of the Tartars, did not come to Yar- 
mouth for the herring fishery and herrings were 
in consequence so cheap that forty or fifty sold 
for a piece of silver even in places far away from 
the coast. Since neither Gothland nor Holland 
can have been exposed to any immediate danger 
from the Mongol invasion of Russia, the 
ultimate reference must be to the people of 
Novgorod. The city’s whole resources in wealth 
and manpower must have been mobilized to 
meet the impending attack, and the merchants 
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were herefore unable either to send their ships 
to th. North Sea or to participate in the herring 
markt. 

In the summer of 1240 the Mengols, from 
their bases in the Caucasus area, attacked what 
were then the southernmost regions of Russia 
in a campaign that culminated, on December 
6th, in the fall of Kiev, the ancient capital. By 
now a great deal more was known in Western 
Europe about these strange horsemen from the 
East, and when Matthew of Paris makes his 
second reference to the Mongols—under this 
same year of 1240—it is no longer as the 
subject of a rumour affecting the price of fish 
but as a terrible menace to the whole of 
Christendom. 

“That the joys of mortal man be not en- 
during,” says Matthew, “nor worldly hap- 
piness long lasting without lamentations, in 
this same year [i.e., 1240] a detestable nation of 
Satan, to wit the countless army of the 
Tartars, broke loose from its mountain- 


environed home, and piercing the solid rocks 
[of the Caucasus] poured forth like devils from 
the Tartarus, so that they are rightly called 


Pp 


a eee 





Tartari or Tartarians.' Swarming like locusts 
over the face of the earth, they have brought 
terrible devastation to the eastern parts [of 
Europe] laying it waste with fire and carnage. 
After having passed through the lands of the 
Saracens, they have razed cities, cut down 
forests, overthrown fortresses, pulled up vines, 
destroyed gardens, killed townspeople and 
peasants. If perchance they have spared any 
suppliants, they have forced them, reduced to 
the lowest condition of slavery, to fight in the 
foremost ranks against their own neighbours. 
Those who have feigned to fight, or have hidden 
in the hope of escaping, have been followed up 
by the Tartars and butchered. If any fought 
bravely [for them] and conquered, they have 
got no thanks for reward; and so they have 
misused their captives as they have their mares. 
For they are inhuman and beastly, rather 
monsters than men, thirsting for and drinking 
blood, tearing and devouring the flesh of dogs 


' The native form was Tatar. Originally the name 
of a particular tribe it came to be applied to the 
Mongols in general, as was afterwards the name of 
the Mongols proper, the tribe of Genghis Khan. 





re under the Tartar Dominion,” by E. G. Browne, Cambridg 


Hiilegii, first of the Il-Khans of Persia, which he conquered by overthrowing the Abbasid Caliphate. 
From a manuscript in the British Museum 
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Batu holds court on the banks of the Volga: early in 1242, when his army, encamped on the plains 
of Hungary. seemed to be poised for an attack against Western Europe, news of the Great Khan’s 
death caused Batu to withdraw to the lower reaches of the Volga, where he laid the foundations of the 
From a manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale 


Golden Horde. 


and men, dressed in ox-hides, armed with 
plates of iron, short and stout, thickset, strong, 
invincible, indefatigable, their backs unpro- 
tected, their breast covered with armour; 
drinking with delight the pure blood of their 
flocks, with big, strong horses, which eat 
branches and even trees, and which they have 
to mount by the help of three steps on account 
of the shortness of their thighs. They are with- 
out human laws, know no comforts, are more 
ferocious than lions or bears, have boats made 
of ox-hides, which ten or twelve of them own in 
common; they are able to swim or manage a 
boat, so that they can cross the largest and 
swiftest rivers without let or hindrance, drink- 
ing turbid or muddy water when blood fails 
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them [as a beverage]. They have one-edged 
swords and daggers, are wonderful archers, 
spare neither age, nor sex, nor condition. They 
know no other language than their own, which 
no one else knows; for until now there has been 
no access to them, nor did they go forth from 
their own country; so there could be no know- 
ledge of their customs or persons through the 
common intercourse of men. They wander 
about with their flocks and their wives, who 
are taught to fight like men. And so they came 
with the swiftness of lightning to the confines of 
Christendom, ravaging and slaughtering, stvik- 
ing everyone with terror and incompar«ble 
horror.” 
From the 


*‘ confines of Christendom” the 
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Mor gols now plunged deep into Central Europe. 
The right flank of their army swept forward 
through Poland and on April 9th, 1241, in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on a Polish-German 
army near Liegnitz in Silesia, then, turning 
southwards through Moravia, joined forces with 
the main army in Hungary. Here the advance 
had been equally rapid. Leading his forces 
over the Carpathians, Batu had engaged a 
Hungarian army under King Béla IV at the 
confluence of the Tisza and Szajo rivers; and the 
defeat of the Hungarians and the flight of their 
King into Croatia left the Mongols in complete 
control of Hungary east of the Danube. The 
horrors of the Mongol conquest are vividly 
described by a contemporary and a victim, 
Roger, Archdeacon of Nagyvarad, in his 
Carmen Miserabile. He tells a grim story of 
how, in one region, the fleeing peasants were 
persuaded by the Mongols to return to their 
homes; how they were peaceably allowed to 
gather in the fruits of the harvest; and how 
they were then all butchered in cold blood and 
their villages occupied as winter-quarters. In 
December, the Mongols crossed the frozen 
Danube, invaded Croatia and captured Zagreb. 
Béla fled to the Dalmatian coast and took refuge 
on an island in the Adriatic; and the detach- 
ment that was pursuing him penetrated as far 
south as Ragusa. Meanwhile the main army, 
encamped on the plains of Hungary, seemed 
poised in readiness for an assault on Western 
Europe. But, in the spring of 1242, there came 
news of the death of the Great Khan in distant 
Mongolia, and Batu withdrew through the 
Balkans to the lower reaches of the Volga, there 
to lay the foundations of the Golden Horde. 
Whether the invaders would return was a 
question that weighed on men’s minds for many 
years to come. The Emperor Frederick II, 
with his access to Moslem sources of informa- 
tion, was convinced that the attack would be 
resumed; and in a letter ostensibly addressed to 
Henry II of England, but in effect an appeal to 
Christendom as a whole, he called for concerted 
action against the common foe. His views were 
fully shared by the man best qualified to give 
an «oinion—the Franciscan John de Plano 
Carpini, who as the ambassador of Pope 


Innocent IV had undertaken a longer journey 
than any 


European before him, and had 


















been present in the Mongolian capital at the 
enthronement of the new Great Khan. The 
Mongols, so Carpini informed the West in his 
Historia Mongolorum, had come to Poland and 
Hungary prepared for a thirty years war; but 
their Emperor had been killed by poison and 
so they had rested from battle until the present 
time. Now, with the election of the new Khan, 
they had “raised the standard to proceed 
against the Church of God and the Roman 
Empire and against all Christian kingdoms and 
nations of the West.” One army was to pene- 
trate by way of Hungary and another by way of 
Poland; and they would come prepared to fight 
without a break for eighteen years. It was their 
object to conquer the whole world and reduce 
it to slavery, such slavery as was “‘ unbearable 
for men of our race.” 

Why, in fact, the Mongols never did return 
may be gathered from the history of the Mongol 
Empire as recorded in the Eastern and, in par- 
ticular, the Persian sources. The campaigns of 
1237-42 were planned and executed while the 
unity of the Empire was still intact. Ogedei, the 
son and first successor (1229-1241) of Genghis 





OGEDEI, son and first successor (1229-1241) of Genghis 
Khan: he ‘‘ commanded the loyalty and obedience of 
all the Mongol princes . . .” 






Khan, at once an able and a tactful ruler, com- 
manded the loyalty and obedience of all the 
Mongol princes; and Mongol generals and 
administrators, whether in Asia Minor or Man- 
churia, were under the strict control of the 
central authority in Karakorum. After Ogedei’s 
death, however, nearly five years elapsed before 
the election of his successor, and during this 
period of uncertainty it was clearly impossible 
to organize a major military operation. That 
his son Giiyiik (1246-48) was contemplating a 
resumption of hostilities against Europe seems 
likely enough, although there is no mention of 
this in the Oriental authorities; but circum- 
stances were against him. He reigned for less 
than two years and, at the time of his death, 
appears to have been on the verge of civil war 
with his cousin Batu. Giiyiik had served under 
Batu in Russia and the Caucasus but, having 
quarrelled with him at a banquet held to cele- 
brate the victory over the Ossetes, had with- 
drawn in dudgeon to Mongolia. Batu was now 
firmly established in the steppes of what is to- 
day Southern Russia; and no invasion of 
Europe would have been possible without his 
cooperation and good will. These are advan- 
tages that Giiyiik clearly would not have 
enjoyed, even if he had contrived to remain at 
peace with Batu. 

Giiyiik’s death was followed by an inter- 
regnum of three years, during which the affairs of 
the Empire lapsed into chaos. Order was re- 
stored only with the election to the Khanate of 
Prince Méngke, who belonged to another 


branch of the royal house. Méngke owed his 
elevation to the throne to the good office of 
Batu, under whom he too, like Giiyiik, .1ad 
served. He had distinguished himself in a 
campaign against the Qipchaq Turks or 
Comans—the Polovtsi as the Russians ca'led 
them, and as they are familiar to us from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor—in the forests of the 
Volga delta; and it was the troops under his 
command that had captured Kiev. The whole 
Empire was now harmoniously divided between 
these two able and energetic rulers. “ As the 
sun sends its rays everywhere,” said the Great 
Khan to William of Rubruck, the emissary of 
Louis IX, “ likewise my sway and that of Batu 
reach everywhere.” The invasion of Western 
Europe had again become a practical possibility. 

That the idea had not been abandoned we 
know from the testimony of Rubruck. Speak- 
ing of the Mongol “ diviners,” that is, their 
shamans or witch-doctors, he remarks—and 
here he is in agreement with the Persian his- 
torian Juvaini—that they predicted lucky 
and unlucky days for the undertaking of all 
affairs and that the Mongols never assembled 
an army nor began a war without their assent. 
They would long since have returned to 
Hungary, he adds, but the diviners would not 
allow it. And, on one occasion, Rubruck had 
great difficulty in concealing his anger and 
indignation when questioned by Méngke’s 
secretaries and interpreter “ about the kingdom 
of France, whether there were many sheep 
and cattle and horses there, and whether they 


I GENGHIS KHAN 


(1206-27) 

Jochi Chaghatai Il OGEDEI Tolui 

(1229-41) 
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(1251-59) (1207-94) 


The descent of the Mongol Khans from Genghis. 


Qubilai is more familiar in English as Kubla Khan 
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The five ‘“‘ Great Khans”’ are printed in capitals. 
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had not better go there at once and take it all.” 

That Méngke was capable of organizing an 
expedition against Western Europe we know 
from: his having organized two other compar- 
able expeditions. A younger brother, Qubilai, 
afte-vards his successor and better known to 
the est as Kubla Khan, was sent to China on 
a campaign of which the ultimate consequence 
was he establishment of the Yiian or Mongol 
dyn. sty, which ruled the country for more than 
ahu dred years. And another younger brother, 
Hii! zi (the Alau of Marco Polo), performed 
wit! equal success the tasks allotted him in 
We: orn Asia. Having extirpated the Ismailis or 


Assassins of Alamut—the ancestors of the Aga 
Khan—and overthrown the Abbasid Caliphate, 
he remained upon the scene of his victories as 
the first of the Il-Khans of Persia. Perhaps the 
continued veto of the shamans prevented a 
third expedition, against the peoples of Europe; 
a more likely reason was the shortness of 
Mongke’s reign. He died in 1259, in the midst 
of siege operations against a town in Southern 
China. 

With Mdéngke’s death, the unity of the 
Empire was at an end. Qubilai, for all Marco 
Polo’s great and justified admiration of him, 
was Great Khan in name only. In fact, he was 








the first of a line of Chinese Emperors. All his 
victories were gained in China or in South- 
East Asia; and one of the first acts of his reign 
had been to transfer the capital of the Empire 
from Karakorum to Peking. His authority was 
challenged from the very beginning. Simul- 
taneously with his own elevation to the Khanate 
a younger brother, Arigh Boke, had proclaimed 
himself Great Khan in the old capital; and his 
claims had been recognized by the Golden 
Horde. And throughout the whole of Qubilai’s 
long reign (1260-94), he was at war with Prince 
Qaidu, a scion of the dispossessed House of 
Ogedei, who had carved himself a kingdom in 
the very heart of the Great Khan’s Central 
Asian domains. 

In the West matters were worse still. Batu 
was dead and the Golden Horde was ruled by 
his brother Berke, a fanatical convert to Islam, 
the bitter opponent of his Buddhist, or heathen, 
cousins, the Il-Khans of Persia, and the 
staunch ally of the latter’s deadly enemies, the 
Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. A combined 
operation against Europe was no longer even 
conceivable. The Mongol danger had passed 
for ever. 

It is interesting to speculate what might 
have happened if Ogedei had not died in 
December 1241, and if Batu, instead of retreat- 
ing eastwards in the spring of 1242, had 
advanced in a westerly direction. 

The quarrels that then divided the peoples 
of Europe rendered them particularly vulner- 
able to such an attack. This was fully recog- 
nized by Carpini. The Mongols had suggested 
the sending of ambassadors to accompany his 
party back to Europe; and he had opposed the 
idea, among other reasons, because of his fear 
“lest, seeing the wars and dissensions which 
are rife amongst us, they might be all the more 
encouraged to attack us.” In his chapter on 
“How to Wage War Against the Tartars,” 
he explained in detail why united action was 
essential if the invader were to be repelled. 
Unless all stood together, the Mongols would 
attack and conquer one province and then 
advance against the next with their prisoners 
in the front line of their army; and so, with the 
inhabitants of one country, they would destroy 
another. Therefore, if Christendom was to be 
saved, it behoved “ kings, princes, barons and 
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rulers of countries ” to meet together and send a 
single combined army against the enemy. 

Such an army would have to join battle with 
the Mongols before they could adopt the tactics 
that we should now call infiltration, the mobility 
necessary for this type of warfare being pro- 
vided by their horses, of which they had such 
quantities that, for three or four days running, 
they could ride each day a new mount, and so 
did not mind if they tired out their animals, 
“* Once they begin to be scattered throughout a 
country,” says Carpini, “it is impossible for 
anyone to give effective help to another, for 
troops of Tartars search out the inhabitants 
everywhere and slaughter them. If the latter 
shut themselves up in fortresses, the Tartars 
station three or four thousand men round the 
fort or city to besiege it, at the same time con- 
tinuing to spread all over the country killing 
men.” 

The force to be sent against the invader 
should be organized, so Carpini recommended, 
in the same way as the Mongol army, in units 
of ten, a hundred and a thousand. As for the 
commanders of the army, they “ ought on no 
account to take part in the battle, just as the 
Tartar chiefs take no part, but they should 
watch the army and direct it.” The army 
should be subjected to the same strict discipline 
as the Mongols. A law should be made “ that 
all advance together either to battle or else- 
where in the order appointed.” Deserters on 
the field of battle ought to be severely punished, 
as also those who turned aside to plunder before 
the enemy had been completely defeated: 
“‘ among the Tartars such a one is put to death 
without any mercy.” Even their weapons 
should be the same as the Mongols’, including 
“ good strong ” bows and lances “ with a hook 
to drag the Tartars from their saddle,” though 
they were also to have cross-bows, of which 
the Mongols were said to be much afraid. 
“ The heads of the arrows for both bows and 
cross-bows ought to be tempered after the 
Tartar fashion, in salt water when they are /iot, 
to make them hard enough to pierce the Tartar 
armour.” 

Thus, in order to repel the Mongol attack, 
it was necessary for the princes of Europe ot 
only to act in unison but to adopt the enemy’s 
own methods of warfare. Carpini was of course 
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thinking of a hypothetical invasion at some 
time in the future. In 1242, there was no pos- 
sivility even of concerted action. The struggle 
between the Emperor and the Papacy con- 
tinucd unabated. In May of that year, when the 
Mongols can hardly have quitted Europe, the 
Emperor’s generals were operating against 
the States of the Church; and in July, when their 
whereabouts must still have been uncertain, 
Frederick appeared in person before Rome 
itself. Had Batu been able to advance west- 
wards from his base in Hungary, there is little 
doubt that, sooner or later, he would have sub- 
dued the greater part of Western Europe, des- 
troying one country, as Carpini puts it, with 
the inhabitants of another. 

Five hundred years earlier, another invasion 
of Europe had been halted at the gates of Tours. 
It was suggested by Gibbon that, but for the 
victory of Charles Martel, “‘ perhaps the inter- 
pretation of the Koran would now be taught in 
the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanc- 
tity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” 
We can no longer believe that the Arab expedi- 
tion led by Abd-ar-Rahman, which was little 
more than a large-scale raid, could have had 
any enduring consequences. Had the Mongols 
been victorious, on the other hand, not only 
mosques but Buddhist temples might well have 
stood for a time alongside our cathedrals and 
churches. The political 
consequences of such a 
victory may be deduced 
from what actually 
happened in Russia. 
After the sacking and 
burning of many great 
and famous cities, the 
Mongols would prob- 
ably have withdrawn, 
with their loot and their 
prisoners, to the plains 
of Hungary, where 
conditions were more 
favourable to their no- 
madi: way of life. Batu 
wou'.! have built on the 
banks of the Danube eee ere 
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Volga delta; and here he would have received 
in audience the rulers of the West, when they 
came to pledge their allegiance or to be con- 
firmed in their office. Inside their own terri- 
tories, now slowly recovering from the ravages 
of the invasion, they would have enjoyed com- 
parative freedom of action save for the presence 
of the basgag or darugha, the Mongol official 
responsible for the collection of tribute and 
the conscription of men for the Mongol forces. 
Young Frenchmen and Germans might for a 
time have fought under the Great Khan’s 
banner against the cities of Southern China. 
Gradually the princes would have shaken off 
the yoke—sooner, probably, than in Russia, 
which was to remain under some degree of 
subjection for more than two hundred years. 
Perhaps the most permanent consequence of 
Mongol domination would have been its 
stultifying effect upon intellectual and material 
progress. 

According to Carpini, Ogedei was poisoned 
by a woman who is probably to be identified 
with Fatima, the Persian favourite of his chief 
wife. This is not confirmed by the Eastern 
sources; and it seems more likely that, as in the 
case of his younger brother Tolui, the father 
of the Great Khans Méngke and Qubilai, his 
death was due to alcoholism. There is a por- 
trait of him, by a Chinese painter, in a series of 
portraits of the Mongol Emperors in the 
Imperial Palace in Pek- 
ing; and the features 
have been described as 
those of an _ habitual 
drunkard. It is a 
strange thought that 
the political and scien- 
tific supremacy of the 
West might have been 
long delayed, and 
might perhaps never 
have been achieved, but 
for the inebriety of a 
thirteenth - century 
Mongol Khan, who 
from his mud-walled 
capital in North- 
” Paul Wievler, Dresden, 192g Eastern Asia ruled over 


the capital that in fact 7ye EMPEROR FREDERICK II (1215-1250): he was the greater part of the 
he was to build in the convinced that the Mongol forces would renew their Old World. 
attack. From a seal-portrait, c. 1225, at Darmstadt 
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the sands of life of the first Gladstone 
Administration were running out. Since 
it had taken office in 1868 it had applied itself 
zealously to the task of Reform, and the Statute 
Book bore eloquent testimony to the accom- 
plishments of this crusade. The Irish Church 
had been disestablished in 1869, in 1870 the 
law of Irish land tenure was rendered more 
equitable; the Civil Service had been thrown 
open to competitive examination; the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, for all its faults, marked the 
beginning of the process whereby the State 
has shouldered the responsibility of educating 
its children; in 1871 the religious tests at 
Oxford and Cambridge were abolished; the 
Ballot Act of 1872 and Lord Selborne’s Judi- 
cature Act of the following year had completely 
altered the political and judicial structure of 
the country, while the first tentative steps had 
been taken in the direction of legalizing the 
growing Trade Union movement. Among its 
other achievements, the drastic Army reforms 
carried out by Cardwell, and the successful 
conclusion of the complicated Alabama nego- 
tiations with the United States of America, were 
outstanding. 

For some time before 1873, however, signs 
of decay had been apparent in the once impos- 
ing edifice. To some extent the wounds were 
self-inflicted, for much of the Government’s 
reforming zeal had incurred contempt from the 
Radical wing of the Liberal party, while arous- 
ing the ire of a considerable body of opinion in 
the country. The forces of Midland non- 
conformity—marshalled by the rising Joseph 
Chamberlain—angrily attacked W. E. Forster’s 
Education Act; the Whigs urged caution, the 
Radicals demanded a precipitate advance. 
Bruce’s Licensing Act had turned virtually 
every public house into a Tory stronghold, 
while the proposal of the Chancellof of the 
Exchequer, Robert Lowe, to impose a Match 
Tax had occasioned a great public outcry to 
which Lowe was compelled to bow. What 
remained of the prestige and morale of the 
Ministry was irretrievably destroyed in the 
March of 1873, when, after the defeat of the 
second reading of the Irish University Bill in 
the House of Commons, Gladstone tendered 
the resignation of his Government. Disraeli, 


B: THE SUMMER OF 1873 it was evident that 


Gladstone 
and the 
Greenwich Seat 


THE DISSOLUTION 
OF JANUARY 26th 1874 


A controversy over Parliamentary procedure 
that helped to precipitate the General 
Election in which Gladstone went 
down to defeat. 


By ROBERT 
RHODES JAMES 


when summoned by the Queen, declined to take 
office. Gladstone insisted that he was constitu- 
tionally bound to accept the Royal commission, 
but Disraeli dismissed this argument and 
remained firm in his determination. Neither 
of the two men desired a dissolution; and so, 
having resigned on March 13th, Gladstone was 
back in office five days later. This humiliating 
interlude marked the prologue to the crisis 
that was to bring the Government down. “ The 
months that followed,” Morley has written, 
“* make an unedifying close to five glorious years 
of progress and reform.” 

In July a considerable alteration in the 
membership of the Ministry was brought about 
by the disclosure of serious irregularities in 
the administration of the Post Office. A sum 
of eight hundred thousand pounds had been 
misapplied, and three Ministers were involved. 
These were Monsell, the Postmaster-Gene «al, 
A. S. Ayrton, the First Commissioner ‘or 
Works, and the already extremely unpop: lar 
Lowe. Gladstone did not conceal in pri: ite 
his intense mortification; but in public he 
acted cautiously. Matters were not impre ed 
by the unusual unwillingness of the three 1 en 
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to resign; and Ayrton, whom the Queen 
cordially detested, even defended his action in 
the Commons on July 30th and outlined cer‘ain 
curious definitions of Ministerial responsibi ity, 
which the Prime Minister was obliged to refute 
at once. At last Monsell resigned, with the 
promise of a Peerage, Lowe was transferred to 
the Home Office, and Ayrton, to the disgust of 
the Queen, was made Judge Advocate-General. 
Gladstone, after contemplating appointing 
C. J. Goschen to the Exchequer, took over the 
Treasury himself at the beginning of August. 

The process of disintegration now accele- 
rated. Under the electoral law, which—in its 
main features—remained unaltered from the 
reign of Anne until 1919, a member of Parlia- 
ment accepting an office of profit under the 
Crown was obliged to seek re-election, a fact 
that does not appear to have crossed Gladstone’s 
mind when he assumed the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer in addition to the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury. Within a few days of the 

o ‘ “igang ieedaminnsn announcement of the Cabinet changes an alert 
acon nan te easiest adminis young Tory M.P., James Lowther, had writen 
Secretary of State for War to The Times, alleging that the Prime Minister 
should have vacated his seat and applied to his 
constituents at Greenwich for re-election. To 
appreciate the reasons for the furore this letter 
caused, it must be remembered that the chances 
of Gladstone’s successful re-election at that 
time were rather bleak, and that he had recently 
secured the passage of Cardwell’s most con- 
troversial Army reforms by means of a Royal 
Warrant, thereby overriding Parliament. In 
such an atmosphere, many minds responded 
eagerly to the suggestion that Gladstone was 
trying to avoid an unpleasant—and possibly 
disastrous—by-election by skilful manipulation 
of the electoral law. 

Gladstone himself became aware of the rising 
storm on August 9th; and he at once consulted 
a Mr. Lambert, an official of the Poor 
Board, on whose judgment he apparently p! 
much reliance. Lambert laid the matter b: 

Sir George Jessel,! the Solicitor-General; « 

the latter concocted what Sir Erskine May 

Clerk of the House of Commons, describ« 

his diary as “a very ingenious and s' 
Photo: M 2 


an ction 


Author of “a very ingenious and subtle aisle - " 1824-83 M.P., 1868-73. Solicitor-Ge eral 
SIR GEORGE JESSEL, Solicitor-General in the summer 1871-3. Appointed Master of the Rolls August »0th, 
of 1873 1873, and retired from Parliament. 
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opinion, pronouncing that Mr. Gladstone’s 
seat nad not been vacated.”* This memo- 
randim reached Gladstone on August 15th; 
and next day he informed the Speaker (Brand) 
of the situation and Jessel’s opinion, and Brand 
consulted the Clerk of the House. Erskine May 
was generally regarded as an expert on con- 
stitutional law, an estimation shared warmly by 
himself; and he informed the Speaker that he 
assumed that Gladstone would receive no addi- 
tional salary “‘ and upon that ground, and that 
only, I expressed my opinion that his seat was 
not vacated.” 

A dispassionate observer might well come 
to the conclusion that Jessel’s Memorandum 
discloses an over-hasty assessment of the 
situation; and on August 21st Selborne, the 
Lord Chancellor, stated that his opinion was 
diametrically opposed to that of the Solicitor- 
General. Jessel was a man of exceptional 
talents; but his great weakness was physical 
indolence. The matter was not nearly so simple 
as he made it appear. The electoral law had 
recently been amended by the Representation 
of the People Act of 1867, and the new position 
was that a member of Parliament already 
occupying an office of profit need not seek re- 
election by his subsequent acceptance of an- 
other office “‘ in lieu of and in immediate succes- 
sion the one to the other.” The question was 
simply: were the posts of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Commissioner of the Treasury 
offices of profit? Sir John Coleridge, the 
Attorney-General, endorsed Jessel’s opinion 
on September Ist; but the Lord Advocate 
‘Young) voiced serious doubts. Thus, even at 
this early stage, the legal advice available to the 
Prime Minister was divided. 

By now the Opposition was in full cry, and 
it was just as well for the Ministry that Parlia- 
ment was in recess until the end of January. 
On September 17th two enterprising Tory 
members informed the Speaker that the Green- 
wich seat was vacant and invited him to exercise 
his duty of issuing a new writ. Brand replied 
that h: could do nothing until he was officially 
notified by the member concerned, and the 

* Sir Erskine May’s personal Journal, which has 


recentiy come into the possession of the Library of 
the H use of Commons. The account of May’s 


Pattici; ation in the controversy is based entirely 
upon tois document. 


Opposition gave notice that it would im- 
mediately raise the matter upon the re- 
assembling of Parliament. 

Another complication arose to harass the 
Prime Minister. Jessel’s acceptance of the 
Mastership of the Rolls had created a vacancy 
in the post of Solicitor-General; this, to the 
surprise of many people, was now offered to 
Mr. Henry James, a rising Liberal barrister 
who had gained Taunton in 1869 after winning 
a petition for bribery against his opponent. To 
this extremely able lawyer was entrusted the 
hopelessly complicated problems of the Green- 
wich seat. According to his own account, James 
lost no time in reaching a trenchant opinion on 
the matter: 

“Immediately upon my appointment I 
received the documents relating to the Greenwich 
seat, and I came quickly to the certain conclusion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s previous advisers were 
wrong, and that the seat had become vacant.’’* 
James’s memorandum on the controversy* 

is so inaccurate that it is wise to ignore it com- 
pletely, except on the rare occasions when it is 
confirmed by other accounts. In November he 
was promoted to Attorney-General in succes- 
sion to Coleridge, and Mr. William Vernon 
Harcourt took his place as Solicitor-General. 
The delay in making this appointment may 
have been caused by the uneasiness that the 
party managers felt about Harcourt’s character, 
although there could be no doubts about his 
qualifications for the post. Coleridge’s com- 
ments on this ambitious and intolerant man are 
interesting in the light of later events: 


« 


*... I think him not of a loyal temper and I 
am sure he would be an almost impossible 
colleague—at least as a law officer... ””® 
According to James, Harcourt first con- 

firmed Jessel’s opinion, but later rescinded this 

endorsement. It would appear from James’s 
account that he was by now firmly of the 
opinion that Gladstone ought to have vacated 
his seat in August; but all available evidence 
points obstinately in the opposite direction. 

In November he had an interview with Erskine 

May, whom he told that Gladstone was receiving 
3’ Lord Askwith: Lord James of Hereford (Ernest 

Benn, 1930), page 66. 

‘Printed on pages 65 to 69 of Askwith’s 
biography. 
° Sir John Coleridge to Mr. Gladstone, September 

Ist, 1873. 





** An almost impossible colleague’; WILLIAM VERNON 
HARCOURT, Solicitor-General in November 1873; 
later Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons; a Vanity Fair cartoon of 1870 
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an additional £2,500 a year as a consequence 
of accepting the Chancellorship. “ This fact 
gravely disturbed my judgment upon the 
question,” May has recorded, “ and I expressed 
to him my very serious doubts whether the 
acceptance of the salary had not vacated the 
seat. That the point was doubtful could not be 
denied: but we discussed it from every point of 
view, and I afterwards learned that Sir H. 
James® had given his opinion—not, I believe, 
without hesitation—that the seat was not 
vacated.” Although May was misinformed 
about James’s opinion, his account does not 
accord with James’s self-portrait of unrelieved 
confidence that Jessel and Coleridge had been 
in error. This impression is confirmed by 


James’s letter to Gladstone on December Ist, 
when he forwarded a memorandum on the 
question drawn up by Harcourt and himself. 


Sir Henry James to Mr. Gladstone, 
December ist, 18737 
My dear Sir, 

The Solicitor-General Mr. Bowen and I have 
considered the case submitted to us by the 
Treasury in relation to the effect of the acceptance 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer upon 
your seat. 

We have however written no opinion upon that 
case and we think it desirable that we should not 
at present formally do so. 

We concur in thinking that the solution of the 
case is not to be found in direct precedent, and 
in my judgment the determination of the question 
must mainly depend upon the effect to be given 
to the section of the Representation of the People 
Act 1867. 

If the point involved had to be argued before a 
Court of Law we could only express to you a 
doubting opinion what the judgment of the Court 
would probably be and we are still less able to 
advise you what view will be entertained by 
members of the House of Commons who probably 
will not be influenced by technical considerations. 

The Solicitor-General and I have drawn up 2 
Memorandum which to some extent answers the 
questions in the case submitted to us and which! 
now beg to forward to you.—We do not however 
wish it to be regarded as an official document 
and if you think it right so to do we should prefer 
it being treated as a private communicatior 
if before the sitting of Parliament you 
determine upon adopting the course we have 
suggested we.shall be happy to place before you 
the grounds ypon which we have recommended 
you to submit the question to the decision of the 
House of Commons. 

I am My dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
HENRY JAMES 


ould 


‘James and Harcourt—despite protests 
knighted in December. 


? British Museum Add: MSS. 44219, folio 10. 
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Gladstone would not have been human had 
he not been extremely disappointed by the 
hesitating tone of the opinion of his Law 
Officers, and by their proposal that the ques- 
tion should be placed before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House. James says that he spoke 
to Gladstone only once on the matter at this 
time, and that the Prime Minister said that he 
still believed that his seat had not been vacated, 
but added that, “‘ I presume I must yield to the 
opinion of my Law Officers.” Erskine May was 
told privately that he had not been consulted 
again because Gladstone was afraid that his 
knowledge of the increased salary would have 
made him support Selborne and Young. By 
the end of December the legal advisers of the 
Prime Minister were united in their belief that 
the matter of the Greenwich seat was, at the 
best, extremely doubtful. 

In addition to this worrying controversy, 
Gladstone was deeply involved in an increas- 
ingly acrid argument between himself and his 
Service Ministers (Cardwell and Goschen) 
over their Estimates for 1874-5, which he 
wanted to reduce in order to obtain a “ spec- 
tacularly successful” Budget, in which he 
would announce the abolition of the Income 
Tax. But both Cardwell and Goschen held 
their ground; and on January 8th, Gladstone’s 
mind began to turn towards a dissolution. For 
the first time since his accession to power, he 
was feeling the heavy strain of office. His con- 
dition was worsened by the exhaustion resulting 
from the arrangements for the wedding of his 
eldest daughter on December 27th; and a pain- 
ful bronchial illness now confined him to his 
bed. In these depressing circumstances, it is 
not surprising that he began to think longingly 
of release. On January 18th he laid his scheme 
before Lord Granville and Wolverton (the 
Liberal Whip), and they approved. Cardwell 
also agreed, saying that, if Gladstone’s mandate 
were renewed, he would withdraw his objec- 
tions over the Estimates. “‘ My first thought of 
it was as an escape from a difficulty,” Gladstone 
noted in his diary that night. “ I soon saw on 
reflection that it was the best thing in itself.” 

The industrious Law Officers, spurred on 
by the approach of the re-assembling of the 
House of Commons, were meanwhile continu- 
ing their researches, unaware that by now the 
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matter was academic. They had asked May for 
another interview; and on January 13th 
Harcourt and May conferred, James having 
been summoned to attend the trial of a petition 
alleging bribery and undue influence brought 
against him at Taunton by the defeated Con- 
servatives.* “We discussed the question 
thoroughly,” May’s account of the meeting 
runs, “ and it was clear to me that his doubts 
were much stronger than those of his colleague. 
But in the course of the discussion some argu- 
ments occurred to me, in support of the seat, 
which I thought might have weight with a 
Committee of the House, and I began to see 
my way to a satisfactory issue out of the 
controversy ...” 

Cardwell saw May on the same evening and 
urged him to draw up a memorandum and 
send it to Gladstone. Had May done this at 
once, it is not inconceivable that the history of 
the crisis might have been very different, but 
he did not send it in until the 19th, by which 
time the decision to dissolve had been made. 
On the 21st Gladstone replied as follows. 

My dear Sir Erskine May, 

It is indeed refreshing, even to a bed-ridden 
and too much occupied man, to read a luminous 
paper such as that which you have written on the 
very curious question of the Greenwich seat— 
in which the spirit and qualifications of the 
historic(al) student appear side by side with those 
of the constitutional lawyer. 

Though not quite out of my bed, I am about 
to quit it, and I will venture to ask you if you can 
favour me by dining with me to meet a very few 
friends on Saturday at eight. 


Ever yours sincerely, 
W. E. GLADSTONE 


Gladstone was undeniably pleased by May’s 
memorandum, triumphantly informing a friend 
that “Sir Erskine May has given a strong 
opinion that my seat is full” ;* but by now the 
die was cast. On Friday, January 23rd, May 
was astonished when A. W. Peel and Wolverton 
called upon him to discuss the procedural 
arrangements for the sudden dissolution of the 
Parliament. May—who was a devoted sup- 
porter of Gladstone—had no doubts as to the 
cause of this surprising development. “ It is a 
coup @’état ! ” he declared. “ It would not have 


8 James won the by-election in October by 87 
votes. 

® Morley: Life of W. E. Gladstone (Macmillans, 
1903), volume ii, page 469. 


surprised me on the other side of the Char nel, 
but here I may confess that I am astonished.” 

On that same day Disraeli travelled up to 
London to attend a meeting of the Trustees of 
the British Museum on the morrow. Rarely has 
Civic virtue been so promptly rewarded. He 
spent the night at Edwards’ Hotel and awoke on 
the morning of January 24th to discover that his 
copy of The Times had been left beside the bed, 
In it he read Gladstone’s letter to the electors of 
Greenwich, announcing the dissolution and the 
Liberal programme, which involved the aboli- 
tion of the Income Tax and sweeping economic 
reforms. All thoughts of the British Museum 
vanished from the mind of the Conservative 
leader; and his lieutenants were summoned 
from far and wide to his hotel bedroom to draft 
the Tory reply. It was completed in time to 
appear in the newspapers on the Monday. 

The General Election confirmed the lesson 
of the recent by-elections. May met Gladstone 
in Regent Street while the results were still 
coming in, and Gladstone asked him what news 
he had of the probable Conservative majority. 
May said that he had inquired from the excited 
members thronging the steps of the Carlton 
and had been told that they estimated it at 
thirty, and that it would probably be greater. 
“ Scarcely so many,” Gladstone said, “ surely. 
And we shall gain many seats in Ireland.” 
“* He plainly saw that his cause was lost,”’ May 
noted in his diary; “‘ he was grave and earnest, 
but without despondency.” The Conservative 
majority stood eventually at about fifty, and the 
Ministry resigned. 

Gladstone always maintained that the con- 
troversy over the Greenwich seat was not “ the 
determining cause,” and this view has been 
endorsed by most historians. As soon as con- 
temporary controversy had subsided, it seemed 
incomprehensible that such a trivial matter 
could have led directly to the fall of a Govern- 
ment. This interpretation was challenged by 
the publication of Askwith’s biography of 
James in 1930; for James had stated his opinion 
in the most categorical terms: — 

“. . . I certainly think that the desire to get 
rid of the difficulties attending his Parliamen'ary 
position on account of his acceptance of ©: ‘ice 
was the chief cause of the Dissolution. . I 


believe this is not an accepted view amongst a of 
Mr. Gladstone’s friends, but I am very conficent 
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that I have traced the Dissolution of 1874 to its 

source ..-. 

It must be recalled that James had lived 
with this complicated problem for nearly four 
months; and it is not surprising that he drew 
a conclusion of cause and effect between his 
participation and the decision to dissolve. The 
controversies over the Greenwich seat were not 
unimportant. Had Gladstone accepted the 
advice of the Law Officers—and it is difficult to 
see how he could have done otherwise—the 
very best that would have happened would 
have been that the Ministry would have been 
deprived of the services of the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons at a most embarras- 
sing time until the Committee reported. The 
arguments on the Estimates were of limited 
importance, because there was nothing in them 
to lead directly to a dissolution that even 
Gladstone’s most loyal supporters admitted 
was almost indecently impulsive. The question 


1° Askwith: Fames, page 69. 


that must be asked—and to which no definite 
answer can be given—is: Would Gladstone 
have dissolved Parliament at the time he did 
had the legal advice proffered to him been 
unanimous that his seat had not been vacated ? 

The answer would seem to lie in the matter 
of Gladstone’s health and mental weariness at 
the time. It is quite impossible to escape from 
the conclusion that the events of the second 
half of 1873, starting with the Post Office 
scandals, had exerted a powerful cumulative 
effect upon his physical condition and judg- 
ment, the significance of which cannot be 
exaggerated. In this process, the Greenwich 
seat problems had played a considerable part. 
This half-forgotten controversy was not the 
“‘ determining cause ” that led to the dissolu- 
tion; but it formed an important element in the 
series of events that led to what Gladstone 
himself admitted to be “ the greatest expression 
of public disapprobation of a Government 
which I ever remember.” 
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great chronicle; it has no Froissart, no 
Mathew Paris to tell its story once and for 
all. The chronicles of London or of the White 
Rose are disjointed and fragmentary; many of 
the most famous incidents of the Wars of the 
Roses are known to us only through the writ- 
ings of the Tudor historians. But if chronicle 
histories are less numerous and less compre- 
hensive than before, in the fifteenth century a 
new source for historical study becomes for the 
first time important—collections of private 
letters. The word private is important; letters 
have survived from earlier periods, but they 
are mostly of an official nature—the formal 
letters of public men about public business. 
Famities like the Pastons and the Stonors, 
however, who now begin to leave us their corre- 
spondence, although locally people of wealth 
and weight, were not in the forefront of poli- 
tical affairs. They were well-established gentry, 
the middle people, for whom political events 
had their sometimes terrible consequences, 
but who were not themselves responsible for 
them. Their testimony is doubly interesting; 
not only are their letters a valuable record, they 
also give us a touchstone whereby to gauge the 
reaction of the ordinary, prosperous individual 
to contemporary events. 

Moreover, even in the simple matter of 
events the letters can furnish us with valuable 
evidence. Among the Paston letters there is 
one dating from 1440 that throws interesting 
light on the negotiations undertaken with 
France through the Duke of Orleans, who 
had been a prisoner in England since Agin- 
court, and on the Duke of Gloucester’s opposi- 
tion both to his release and to the policy of 
peace. “‘ The Duke of Orleans hath made his 
oath on the sacrament, never to bear arms 
against England, in the presence of the King 
and all the Lords, except my Lord of Gloucester, 
and proving my said Lord Gloucester never 
agreed to his deliverance, when the mass began 
he took to his barge.”” Throughout the letters, 
passages like this crop up, giving a sudden and 
more vivid glimpse of some event of the time. 

The Paston letters do not really become 
important for the political historian until about 
the time of the fall of Henry VI’s favourite, 
the Duke of Suffolk. Although they had on 
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occasion suffered at his hands, the Pastons were 
warmly on the side of their great neighbour; 
the articles of his impeachment were interesting 
enough to John Paston for him to preserve a 
copy of them, and this reaction of his is almost 
as interesting as the document itself. William 
Lomnour’s letter to Paston—“ a little bil! so 
washed with tears that hardly ye shall read it” 
—is easily the best account of the Duke’s cruel 
death on his way to exile, at the hands of pirates. 
“In the sight of all his men he was drawn out 
of the great ship into the boat; and there was 
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an axe and a stock, and one of the lewdest of 
the ship bade him lay down his head, and he 
should be fair fared with and die on a sword; 
and he took a rusty sword and smote off his 
head with half-a-dozen strokes; and they took 
away his gown of russet and his doublet of 


velvet mailed, and laid his body on the sands of 
Dover.” 


Again, among the Stonor letters there is an 
excelent account of the first battle of St. 
Albans, the first pitched battle of the Wars of 
the Roses, the most detailed record of it that we 


possess; while John Payn’s letter to Paston, 
telling of his adventures at the time of Jack 
Cade’s revolt, gives as clear an impression as 
any source of the hardships of that time and 
the miseries that the rebellion brought to many 
people of good standing who were involved. 
Perhaps as interesting and important as any of 
the letters is the one that his brother Clement 
wrote to John Paston on the eve of Towton in 
1461, when the Pastons were on the Yorkist 
side—were, indeed, relying on its success for 
their good fortune in their litigation over the 
estate of Sir John Fastolf. “ It is well do, and 
best for you,” writes Clement, “that ye would 
come with more men and cleanlier arrayed than 
another man of your own country would, for it 
lieth more upon your worship and toucheth 
you more near than another man of that 
country, and also ye be more had in favour with 
my lords here.” Throughout this period the 
letters, especially those of the Pastons, are of 
first-class importance in tracing its tangled 
history. There is little enough news, it is true, 
of battles or of fighting, but the regular bulletins 
from London relations and the general tone 
show how deeply even a moderate country 
family was certain to be involved in the struggles 
of political faction. Sometimes the letters 
become a primary authority; always they are 
invaluable in assessing the state of the country 
and the extent of disturbance. 

Every now and again the letters bring us 
into direct contact with great figures or stirring 
events—into that kind of personal contact 
that no chronicle history can ever provide. 
One might instance the grumbling letter of an 
English soldier in France, impatient with 
Henry V’s negotiations with the Dauphin in 
1419: “ Certes all these ambassadors be double 
and false. Pray for us that we may come soon 
out of this unlusty solder’s life into the life of 
England ”—it brings suddenly home the 
familiar home-sickness of the soldier abroad, 
and the human life and gossip of the camp in an 
army in times which, if romantic, are often too 
distant to come readily to life. Or there is the 
letter written by the Duke of Suffolk to his 
son “ giving him very good counsel,” the last 
letter that he ever wrote, and of which Paston 
kept a copy, a letter that brings us into touch 
with one of the greatest men of the time and 





that must sway any historian who attempts to 
pass judgment on him. “It is difficult to 
believe,” as Lingard wrote, “ that the writer 
could have been a false subject or a bad man.” 
There is something pathetic in the ring of it; 
in the devotion to the monarch who had turned 
against him—‘“ Above all earthly thing, be true 
liegeman in heart, in will, in thought, in deed, 
to the king our elder most high and dread 
sovereign . . . charging you, as father can and 
may, rather to die than to be the contrary, or to 
know anything against the welfare or prosperity 
of his most royal person, but as far as your body 
and life may stretch, ye live and die to defend 
it.” Look, too, at the parting injunction, to 
live “in such wise that after the departing 
from this wretched world here, ye may glorify 
Him eternally among his angels in heaven. 
Written of mine hand the day of my departing 
from this land—your true and loving father, 
Suffolk.” Little wonder that historians should 
call William de la Pole “ one of the finest types 
of the old chivalry that was passing away ”; 
his last words in his letter lay bare the tragedy 
of the servant loyal still in spite of exile and dis- 








grace, a tragedy standing out in all its personal 
poignancy from the dusty records of faction 
and intrigue that seem so often to be the stuff 
of fifteenth-century history. 

In quite a different spirit, the letter of Robert 
Wennington, the West Country pirate, which 
also comes from the Paston collection, brings 
us up against a personality; a pirate of the same 
bold, confident stamp as the adventurers of 
Elizabeth’s time, Hawkins, Drake or Oxenham, 
who did not care overmuch for odds when 
booty was at stake. “I and my fellowship said, 
but unless he will strike down the sail, that I 
would oversail him by the grace of God, and 
God will send me wind and weather; and they 
bade me do my worst, because I had so few 
ships and so small, that they scorned me. And 
as God would, on Friday last was, we had a 
good wind, and then we armed . . . and made us 
ready to oversail them . . . and there yielded all 
the hundred ships to go with me to what port 
me list.” It is only when one comes across 
such a letter as this that one is reminded that 
the Tudor age grew directly out of the fifteenth 
century; the spirit that brought it to its great- 
ness was growing up in the years after Agin- 
court, the battle which more than any other 
event had awakened a new national con- 
sciousness. 

Yet if every now and again they illumine 
some great event and bring it close to us, the 
general tone of the letters is in a minor key. 
If they can be at their most useful when they 
throw light on the incident of politics, the bulk 
of them do far more to enlighten us about social 
and economic history, the story of the everyday 
life of men and women. It would be hard to 
work up a romance out of the Paston letters; to 
make them the basis for a nineteenth-century 
novel of the good bourgeois brought up in 
comfort and in the most conforming of homes, 
yet every once in a while confronted with the 
horrid pains of life, mental and physical, face to 
face—this would be less hard. Their foci of 
interest are never earth-shaking. In the time of 
William Paston the main theme of the letters is 
the lawsuit between the old judge and the so- 
called Prior of Bromholm, John Worte. In the 
next generation, interest still centres very © ten 
in litigation; after the death of Sir John Fastolf 
in 1459, concern as to the disputes over his 
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Caister Castle, Norfolk, where the Pastons were besieged in 1469; an engraving of 1775 from The 
Antiquities of England and Wales by F. Grose 


inheritance monopolizes more and more atten- 
tion—indeed John Paston’s interest in politics 
in this period is very largely governed by regard 
for his lawsuit. John needed to take good care 
for his own, especially in the ungoverned 
period of Edward IV’s struggle with Warwick 
and the readoption of Henry VI—in 1469 the 
Duke of Norfolk, pursuing a claim to the 
Fastolf property, besieged Paston’s castle at 
Caister with three thousand men. 

Curiously enough, the other collections are 
less important for the political historian than 
the Paston letters. The Stonors were bigger 
folk; one of them, John Stonor, had been Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas for 
more than twenty years under Edward III, 
while the last of them, Sir William Stonor, was 
with “ord Lovell one of the most important 
figures in Buckingham’s rebellion against 
Richard III in 1483. Yet the majority of their 
letters relate to family affairs and business; the 


most interesting are those to and from a rela- 
tive William, who was a merchant of the Staple 
in the years 1475 to 1480. The main matters of 
the Plumpton correspondence (the letters of 
an old Yorkshire family) are again lawsuits and 
family disputes. The Cely papers come from a 
family of London merchants and _ wool- 
mongers; their greatest interest is for the light 
they shed on commercial relations with 
Flanders and on the garrisoning of Calais, 
where the Celys had a place of business. The 
letters of John Shillingford, the Mayor of 
Exeter, are entirely concerned with a suit 
between the citizens and Edmund Lacy, the 
bishop, which arose between the years 1447 and 
1450. The round of everyday affairs and busi- 
ness is the main concern of all the important 
collections. 

Even thus, out of the limelight, the letters 
bring the life of the times closer than mere 
records or accounts ever could, for the personal 








element is always there. The Celys lay aside 
affairs when the married merchants of Calais 
challenge the bachelors to a shooting match. 
** And it would please you for your disport and 
pleasure upon Thursday next coming to may 
with us . . . ye shall find a pair of pricks of 
length between the one and other 13 tailor’s 
yards met out with a line; there we underwritten 
shall may with as many of you, and shoot with 
you at the same pricks for a dinner or a supper 
per 12d aman.” These kind of details, almost 
modern in tone, abound; Margaret Paston 
writes to her husband that he will get the stuff 
for the child’s gown cheapest at Hay’s wife; 
Jane Stonor writes that she “ would rather 
break up household than take sojournants, for 
servants be not so diligent as they were wont to 
be.”? On the other hand, there is an endless 
host of little items to testify to how different a 
world it was, and with what different assump- 
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From: “ Illustrated English Social History,” 


by G. M. Trevelyan, 
O.M., Longmans, 1949 


At school; a woodcut from fFohn Stanbridge’s 
Parvulorum Institutio, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1512-13 


tions. Shillingford writes home to his fellows, 
full of naive and innocent exultation in his own 
good handling of the justices in their case— 
“as my lord Chancellor bade the justice to 
dinner against that same day saying that he 
should have a dish of salt fish; I hearing this, | 
did as methought ought to be done. . . and sent 
thither that day 2 stately pickerells and 2 stately 
tenches, which my lord Chancellor made right 
much thereof . . . for it came in good season, 
for my lords the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Marquess of Suffolk and other dined with my 
lord Chancellor that day.” This is an unfamiliar 
way of administering justice, but to accuse the 
good Mayor Shillingford of corruption would 
be out of place. 

Likewise, when we come to marriage, it may 
startle us for a moment to find Margaret of 
Anjou, as a girl of barely twenty, writing to 
Dame Jane Carew, a widow of thirty-six, 
*“‘ for as much as our trusty and well-beloved 
squire Thomas Burneby, as well for the great 
zeal, love and affection he hath to your person, 
as for the womanly and virtuous governance 
that ye be renowned of, desireth with all his 
heart to do you worship by way of marriage; 
we, desiring the furtherance and preferment of 
our said squire . . . pray you right affectuously 
that at reverence of us you will have our said 
squire towards his said marriage.” There is 
plenty about marriage in the Paston letters, but 
it is nearly always the economic side that looms 
largest; when Margery Paston married below 
her station for love, there was a family outcry 
and the Bishop of Norwich was even called in 
to dissuade her from this appalling mésalliance. 
One is glad to know that she won her battle in 
the end; her love letters are among the most 
appealing in the whole collection. 

The arrangements for a normal marriage 
were endlessly complicated in the effort to 
secure the maximum advantage; a marriage 
agreement in the Trevelian papers even pro- 
vided compensation in the case of the death of a 
party before full value had been obtained. 
“Furthermore provided if it hap the said 
Elizabeth to decease within twelve months 
next after the said marriage, that then the said 
Thomas (her father) shall repay to the said 
John (Trevelian) 100 marks.” Even in the 
smaller, everyday things there is a strange un- 
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From: “ Illustrated English Social History," by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., Longmans, 1949 


Field sports; a nobleman with huntsmen, falcon and hounds; a woodcut from the Boke of Hawkynge, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1496 


familiarity. Growing up was a much tougher 
process for children of both sexes than it has 


since been. Elizabeth Clere writes to John 
Paston of his young sister, “ she was never in 
80 great sorrow as she is now-a-days, for she 
may not speak with no man how so ever he 
come . . . and she hath since Easterne the most 
been beaten once in the week or twice, 
sometimes twice on a day, and her head 
‘n in two or three places.” Agnes Paston’s 
icate request to her son’s tutor, “ that he will 
y belash him, till he will amend,” is only 
rprising. All these details, small as they 
-mind us that we are moving in a world of 
ifferent conventions; they help the his- 
torian to think himself back into a past that is 
gone »eyond recall. 


Much of the dead past lies embedded in the 
letters like fossils in the rock; yet, if there is one 
feature of them that must be stressed, it is their 
newness, for they are the first private letters of 
English people that have survived. This is 
important; it brings out a side of the century’s 
history that is often enough forgotten. We are 
so accustomed to thinking of the middle of 
the fifteenth century as a period of wild poli- 
tical disorder that we are apt to assume auto- 
matically that the arts and learning were also in 
decline. This impression is quite contrary to 
the evidence of the letters. The far greater part 
of them are autograph, even those written by 
women; and they bear witness to a surprisingly 
high standard of literacy among the merchant 
classes and the country gentlemen. Excited by 





these suggestive facts Kingsford and others 
have brought together a clear body of evidence 
pointing to the steady spread of education, 
particularly among laymen, during the fifteenth 
century. It is the period of the foundation of 
numerous schools and colleges, of Eton by 
King Henry VI and of Magdalen by Waynflete. 
In 1446 an ordinance was passed in London 
limiting the licensed schools to five, but there 
were in fact many more, and the reason for the 
measure was the eagerness of parents to send 
their children to schools, regardless of whether 
the education they received there was good or 
bad. The universities of the fifteenth century 
have been called dead, but this seems to be very 
far from being exact; if an Italian visiting 
scholar in 1422 could write that Oxford scholars 
delighted more in scholastic disputation than in 
the new learning, and if to Walter Paston the 
most important aid to obtaining his degree 
should seem to have been that his guests were 
satisfied with the banquet that he provided for 
the occasion, one must not lose sight of men 
like Flemming of Lincoln or Sellyng, said to 
have been a fellow of All Souls, both diligent 
collectors of manuscripts of classical authors, 
or Thomas Chandler, the Warden of New 
College, who invited Cornelius Vitelli to come 
and lecture in Greek at Oxford. Grocyn, who 
was a student in the college under him, lived 
to be the friend of Colet, More and Erasmus. 
Throughout the period of the Wars of the 
Roses, the seeds of English culture were grow- 
ing; there was a new avidity for books in the 
English tongue. Trevisa’s translation of the old 
Latin Polychronicon found a ready public; it is 
significant that most of the contemporary 
chronicles are in English. John Paston had a 
dozen or more books of romances, poetry and 
heraldry, together with the De Senectute and 
Amicitia of Cicero; even before the advent of 
printing many lay gentlemen had small 
libraries, while some, like Humphrey of 
Gloucester or Tiptoft, brought together large 
and valuable collections. The new literacy of 
the fifteenth century was to flower a hundred 
years later in the writing of the English ren- 


aissance in Elizabeth’s time. Its own literary 
products, apart from Malory, are banal enough, 
it is true, but the seed time was necessary for 
the harvest. 

Perhaps it is this attention they call to the 
fifteenth century as a germinal period that is 
the most important feature for the historian 
of the letters that have been here considered, 
They paint in the background of a period in 
which two civilizations overlap—a function the 
more important since if one looks only at the 
foreground the scene is still altogether medieval. 
Henry V, sans peur et sans reproche, gallant, 
pious, “‘ and above all,”’ says Chastellain, “ the 
Prince of Justice,” is the last great king of 
English chivalry, the pattern of all that was 
best in the medieval conception of the monarch. 
Henry VI, pious and often imbecile, is the last 
king-saint of our medieval history. The vassals, 
too, be they courteous and wise like Suffolk, or 
like Warwick, Kingmakers, are medieval 
figures. The letters show one what is going on 
beneath this surface; the rise in importance, in 
education and in ambitions of the smaller folk; 
their everyday life that continues, very little 
affected, while the wars rage in the land. The 
chronicles can spotlight for us the great poli- 
tical events, the falls of kings and princes. The 
letters do what neither chronicles nor accounts 
nor public records can do; they bring us into 
direct contact with the people. They are, ina 
sense in which the other sources are not, alive, 
because they are personal records. Whether 
it is the young Paston at Eton, writing to his 
elder brother that, “I may come and sport 
with you in London a day or two this term 
time,” or Mayor Shillingford, writing to his 
fellows in the early morning, full of cheer as 
ever: “ and I lying on my bed at writing of this 
right yarely, merrily singing a merry song "— 
whichever it be—it is part of the common 
human experience, and there is a kind of 
pleasure in reading it that is not to be sought in 
the chronicles, be they never so full of rhetoric 
or of gossip. They can describe the high deeds; 
but the letters bring ordinary men before us, 
face to face, for the first time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LORD RANDOLPH 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By Robert Rhodes 
James. 384 pp. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s.) 
Sir Winston Churchill’s life of his father, Lord 

Randolph Churchill, is generally recognized as one 

of the best political biographies of this century; but 

what the egregious Frank Harris said of it remains 
true. It is ‘* a politician writing of a politician; of the 
man himself, his powers, his failings and his quid- 
dities, hardly a soul-revealing word.” Yet there is 
scarcely another leading politician in Fi:nglish history 
whose political acts are so obviously geared to some 
hidden series of personal harmonies, or perhaps dis- 
sonances. He cries out for treatment by that rarest 
of writers: the political historian with a feeling for 
psychological undertones. Otherwise, he appears to 

be a clock that ticks along mysteriously without a 

mainspring. 

Mr. Robert Rhodes James has not quite supplied 
that mainspring, and I do not suppose he would 
claim that his new study, excellent, vigorous and 
scholarly though it is, is exactly the last word on Lord 
Randolph. He sticks fairly firmly to the political 
approach—he could scarcely do otherwise in the life- 
time of the most illustrious Englishman who is Lord 
Randolph’s son—and tells us that he has drawn the 
line between the public and the private life “‘ where, 
in my judgment, the private life affects the public 
career. 

Nevertheless, by skilful use of new material— 
letters between Lord Randolph and Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Salisbury and W. H. Smith; the Northcote 
papers, and the Balfour-Salisbury correspondence— 
and a considerable gift for dramatic narration, he 
does manage to suggest something of the oddity and 
paradox of this man and his career. It becomes clear, 
for instance, that Lord Randolph, far from being the 
“New Man ” of the Conservative party, was in fact 
somewhat of a dandy who has strayed from the 
Regency into the era of Podsnappery and social 
conscience. He loved flowery waistcoats and flam- 
boyant dress (he introduced brown boots into the 
precincts of the Houses of Parliament); he was 
extravagant with money—with which he was not 
plentifully supplied—as in dress; and there is a 
flavour of the “‘ Prinny ” world about the story Mr. 
Rhodes James prints for the first time of Lord 
Randolph challenging the Prince of Wales (later 
Edward VII) to a duel. 

longside the dandyism and the jauntiness went 
moods of melancholia. His social behaviour was in- 
calculable long before his political acts became a by- 
word tor unpredictability. He could be awkward 
and ruie one moment, and put on the lofty air of 
the grand seigneur in the next. He was seldom 
aggressive to his inferiors, and to the few, such as 

Lord | sebery, he displayed great charm; but to 

many ©! his equals and most of his superiors ‘he often 

behave.! like the Angry Young Man of present-day 
legend. Happily for him, the state of politics, par- 
ticular! Conservative politics, in the late seventies 
and ear'y eighties was such as to provide the rebel 
with a very adequate and genuine cause. Disraeli’s 
impetu- was spent; Lord Salisbury’s star was yet to 
tise anc’ he was in any case in the Lords; Joseph 

Chamt-rlain was still on the Radical wing of the 

party | 4 by the great Gladstone. In the Commons 


the Conservative leaders were uninspired and un- 
inspiring. 

The field was wide open, and Lord Randolph 
stepped in, his guns blazing. Both sides were 
harassed by his fire which was often brilliantly 
directed, for though Lord Randolph’s formal educa- 
tion had benefited him little, he had a quick mother 
wit and, in these years at any rate, an amazing 
ability to work up a subject which made him devas- 
tating in debate. He was joined in his efforts by 
Gorst, Drummond Wolff and, more tenuously, by 
the young A. J. Balfour, Lord Salisbury’s nephew. 
Together they formed the so-called “‘ Fourth Party ”’; 
and never has this odd political phenomenon been 
better described and analysed than by Mr. Rhodes 
James who, among other misapprehensions, disposes 
of the legend, fostered in Sir Robert Ensor’s in- 
fluential history, that it was a party of youth: Wolff 
was over fifty and Gorst was in his late forties. 

The ‘‘ Fourth Party” performed a useful func- 
tion, as both Disraeli and Lord Salisbury recognized, 
even though it sent Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Leader of the Opposition, down to history as “ the 
Goat ”’ and labelled Sir Richard Cross and W. H. 
Smith, to the great satisfaction of the Liberals, as 
** Marshall and Snelgrove.” Principles were here 
neither required nor indeed possible; the “ Fourth 
Party ” was a tactical weapon—-strategically it could 
be embarrassing as when it brought down the 
Gladstone government in 1885 and left the Tories 
with a very Pyrrhic victory on their hands. 

But it was by no means only Liberals who felt 
like Edward Hamilton, Gladstone’s private secretary, 
that “it is sickening to think that a man [Lord 
Randolph] of such unscrupulousness and with such 
utter want of seriousness . . . would on the formation 
of a Tory Govt. be entrusted with governing the 
country . . . [To him] politics is a burlesque.” 
** Unscrupulousness ”’ is too strong a word; but one 
feels throughout his career that, as Lord Salisbury 
said “‘ Politics is Ireland,” so Lord Randolph might 
have said, “‘ Politics—c’est moi.”’ He was, in fact, a 
highly ambitious freebooter: he “took up” the 
submerged, largely lower middle-class Conservatives 
in the National Union and elsewhere, not because of 
a burning zeal, but because they lay conveniently to 
hand as a possible battering ram on the gates of 
power. His so-called “‘ Tory Democracy,” which 
culminated in the “ Dartford Programme ” in 1886, 
was, as his friend Lord Rosebery said, ‘ “an imposture, 
though an honest and unconscious one ”’; that is why 
it is so difficult to write seriously about. it, and Mr. 
Rhodes James is very much off course in speaking of 
its appeal to “a body of opinion which cannot be 
reconciled to Reaction or Radicalism; this body 
believes in social progress and yet for a variety of 
reasons cannot stomach the intricate dogmas of the 
Left.”” (There wasn’t much of a Left, intricate or 
otherwise, in the 1880’s.) 

It was, however, this dubious ‘“‘ Trust the 
people ’’ dogma, combined with an astonishing gift 
of the gab—and Mr. Rhodes James is right in saying 
Lord Randolph’s speeches still read attractively— 
that brought Lord Randolph the India Office, the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and the Leadership 
of the House before he was forty. A terrifying 
thought really, since by then his irresponsibility to 
everything but his daimon was clear to practically 
everyone in the upper reaches of politics, though not 
to that public which dearly loves a lord and adores 
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him when he is tweaking the noses of the nation’s 
“ father-figures.”’ 

In fact, Lord Randolph was a good deal more 
rash in his later than his early years. As Chancellor, 
he interfered with Iddesleigh (formerly Northcote) 
at the Foreign Office without reference to Salisbury, 
and he intrigued with Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador, for an Anglo-German rapprochment, 
believing that Germany was England’s “ natural 
ally’ and that France was the real enemy; and he 
persisted in this, though he was often warned that 
this was not Cabinet policy. There were other 
violent differences; and in smaller ways he demon- 
strated, as Mr. Rhodes James makes clear, his 
“extraordinary lack of judgment.” The crowning 
example, of course, is his resignation over a fairly 
minor point in his Budget proposals: as Balfour 
noted, he could scarcely have chosen worse ground 
for a trial of strength. 

Mr. Rhodes James sees clearly that Lord Salisbury 
had every reason, over several years, to doubt Lord 
Randolph’s judgment, loyalty and even sanity; he 
had the right, and was right, to accept what was un- 
equivocally a resignation (“‘ . Must request to be 
allowed to give up my office and retire from the 
Government ”’). Yet, at the same time, Mr. Rhodes 
James suggests that he was really “‘ done down ” by 
the jealousy of Arthur Balfour. Balfour no doubt 
was jealous and some of his letters to his uncle 
contain smears; but did this in the end affect the 
issue one jot ? 

We now know that much of the wild unbalance 
of Lord Randolph’s later career can probably be 
ascribed to the particulas form of paralysis that 
eventually maddened and killed him; but how early 
are we to date its manifestations ? Clearly he was not 
a bad man; his instincts were generous and his 
brilliance undoubted; and there were not lacking 
those who loved him. Yet two questions must be 
asked: was his achievement more than a stirring 
of political dust? And would he—illness apart— 
ever have secreted, out of the hive of ambition, 
gamesmanship and ruthlessness that makes the poli- 
tician, that honey-drop of wisdom that makes the 
statesman ? 

KENNETH YOUNG. 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS: THE 1917 CAMPAIGN. By Leon 

Wolff. 310 pp. (Longmans, Green. 25s.) 

For Europe 1917 was a bad year; politically, it 
contained the two events that ultimately put an end 
to European supremacy—the Russian Revolution 
and American Intervention; at sea, the German 
submarine campaign reached its peak and British 
naval power was largely nullified; on land, the year 
saw Nivelle’s disastrous offensive, with the mutinies 
that followed in the French Army, the Battles of 
Arras, Messines, Third Ypres and Cambrai, and the 
disaster of Caporetto. Mr. Wolff has tried to put 
most this story into his book, using the Third 
Battle of Ypres, better known as “ Passchendaele,” 
as the climax. It was not a bad idea, but it was a 
very big one; it is not being wholly unkind to say 
that the idea has not come off. It would have needed 
remarsable scholarship allied to the literary ability 
of a Gibbon to do justice to such a blaze of events. 

Incvitably, attention focusses on Mr. Wolff’s 
treatnient of Passchendaele. He has written his book 


with this aim in view, using earlier events as prelude’ 
to this great drama. He draws his readers remorse- 
lessly into its tragic anti-climax. All this he does 
very well. But his book is not going to be of much 
use to historians; it is not a volume to which one is 
going to be continuously referring, whose viewpoint 
one will always require to consider, nor from which 
it will seem inevitable to quote. It has a tempting, 
and, for the general reader, appealing dramatic shape; 
but the great occurrences of 1917 did not fall out in 
tidy patterns of scenes and acts. The Battle of 
Passchendaele was indeed a drama, and a tragedy; 
but it was a more complex, more subtle, more in- 
eluctable and less central drama than this. 

The fundamental questions about Passchendaele 
are these: was it justifiable to start the battle? Was 
it properly conducted? Was it justifiable to continue 
it to the bitter end with which we are all familiar ? 
Mr. Wolff sets out most of the reasons for launching 
the Flanders campaign, but somehow seems not to 
be convinced by what he is saying. There were good 
reasons and bad reasons; what it is essential to grasp 
is that they were compelling reasons at the time. 
The alleged megalomania of Sir Douglas Haig and 
Sir William Robertson was not a sufficient point of 
origin. The fact is that even from the end of 1914, 
a campaign in Flanders had fascinated the British 
High Command; all intervening efforts were re- 
garded in a sense as diversions; and the reasons for 
this were not all bad. Equally, the French, for 
reasons that seemed good to them, were always 
opposed to the venture. It is essential to grasp this 
antecedent history. 


On the actual conduct of the battle, Mr. Wolff 
writes graphically. But he does not tell us anything 


new. Above all, he does not seem to grasp its full 
relationship to the Battle of Messines, to be able to 
explain the disastrous fault inherent im the time-lag 
between the two, and in the switch of direction. 
Haig’s true objective, after clearing the Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge, should have been the Gheluvelt 


plateau, immediately to the north of it. Instead, he 
allowed Gough’s Fifth Army to make its main effort 
in a cul-de-sac between the high ground and the sea, 
only to turn back to the Gheluvelt plateau when it 
was too late. Tactics, particularly in Fifth Army, 
were generally bad: this, also, is a point worth 
examining. 

Finally, there is the question of the continuance 
of the battle. This is only comprehensible if one 
gives full weight to two facts. First there is Haig’s 
distrust of—indeed—scorn of the French. This is 
not a matter simply of 1917, the French mutinies, 
appeals from Pétain, etc.; it dated from the Retreat 
from Mons in 1914. The French collapse in 1917 
merely confirmed all Haig’s fears and prejudices. 
Secondly, there is the significance of the middle 
period of the battle in September and very early 
October, when Plumer took over again from Gough 
and won the three stern but unmistakeable victories 
of the Menin Road, Polygon Wood and Broodseinde. 
Mr. Wolff discounts their importance, but to do so 
is to miss the central point. In the minds of men 
taking part they were a decisive factor. The Aus- 
tralian official historian, whom Mr. Wolff rightly 
much admires, saw this clearly. He wrote “ Let the 
student, looking at the prospect as it appeared at 
noon on October 4th, ask himself: ‘ In view of three 
step-by-step blows, all successful, what will be the 
result of three more in the next fortnight?’” Mr. 
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Wolff does not quote this passage. His book would 
have been sounder had he pondered it, for this is 
the right approach. 

On two other matters Mr. Wolff is also unsatis- 
factory. If there is a thread that runs through the 
British operations, it is the total discord between the 
civil and military authorities. The bitterness that 
continues to rage about Passchendaele is, in my 
opinion largely a result of this, and that is what gives 
the controversy its continuing importance today. 
Secondly, if Mr. Wolff had at last been able to say 
something final and definite about the casualties, 
what a blessing that would have been. 

JOHN TERRAINE. 


THE “ PATRIOT” PRESS 


PRELUDE TO INDEPENDENCE: THE NEWSPAPER WAR ON 
BRITAIN 1764-1776. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Senior, 318 pp. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York.) 
The central function of propaganda and agitation 

in the anatomy of revolution is well established. In 

this book the author of Colonial Merchants and the 

American Revolution presents a definitive account of 

the role of colonial newspapers in reflecting, pro- 

moting and intensifying the movement for American 
independence. 

Professor Schlesinger begins with John Adams’s 
well-known dictum that the revolution was already 
achieved in the minds of the people before the shot 
was fired at Concord. He rather unfairly suggests 
that this point of view is overlooked by many modern 
historians, and twits L. H. Gipson’s recent Coming 
of the Revolution on grounds of title. In fact, of 
course, while he is concerned to emphasize the 
changed conditions after the Peace of Paris, Gipson 
accepts Adams’s interpretation in large measure. 
His earlier quotation from Adams (“‘ the revolution 
was complete, in the minds of the people, and the 
Union of the colonists, before the war commenced ”’) 
is more apposite than Schlesinger’s own, for the 
thesis of Prelude to Independence stresses the press’s 
part in unifying the thirteen colonies as well as 
provoking them to opposition. 

The newspapers assisted the movement towards 
independence in several different ways. The vast 
majority of editors were already Whigs and they 
formed a nomadic, yet closely knit, fraternity, 
drifting from colony to colony and helping to estab- 
lish a valuable system of personal exchange. In 
many places they doubled as postmasters, assisting 
in committees of correspondence, disseminating 
propaganda and able to exert restrictions on pro- 
governmental material. The scissors-and-paste 
technique of colonial journalism, “‘ the dirty business 
of copying ’’ as a Tory called it, helped to raise local 
issues 1 1to national prominence by lifting news items 
and comments from other papers. 

At tie very outset of the controversy, the Ministry 
were i|'-advised to introduce a Stamp Act designed 
to promote a greater awareness of unity in the press. 

an ever, colonial columns were open to the 
and propagandists—Samuel Adams, Otis, 
m and others—writing under a host of 
yms. The Stamp Act crisis revealed the 
; of British authority; in one way or another 
ut the colonies the printers successfully 
1e Ministry. Yet this was, as Professor 


Schlesinger points out, no absolute victory for 
freedom of the press, and local pon wielded 
more effective curbs on free criticism than London 
had ever done. 

The Townshend Acts again threw the press into 
the arms of the Patriot party by imposing additional 
taxes on imported paper. But a simple appeal in 
these terms was not likely to succeed. The news- 
papers sought a constitutional under-pinning for 
their own and the merchants’ economic grievances. 
Then Dickinson’s Farmer’s Letters appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Chronicle. This cut through the already 
outmoded distinction between internal and external 
taxation, and propounded the view that only the 
colonial assemblies could impose taxation for revenue 
purposes; Britain’s sole jurisdiction was in the area 
of imperial regulation of trade. The propaganda 
spread from the middle colonies to New England 
and to the South. Editors republished the Letters 
and reported local disturbances and pro-American 
reports from London. The newspapers played their 
part in promoting and enforcing the non-importation 
agreements. 

In the early 1770’s, it was difficult to discover any 
genuine grounds for widespread complaint. The 
indefatigable Samuel Adams in large measure 
invented the incident of the Boston Massacre, but 
it was difficult to keep up resentment indefinitely 
against occupying forces. The proposal that execu- 
tive salaries be paid from London was publicized as 
a threat of arbitrary power, but did not disturb the 
current apathy of prosperity. Professor Schlesinger 
concludes that “the resolute efforts of the Mas- 
sachusetts journalists to revive the continental line 
against England had foundered.” This seems to 


imply that the revolution was not quite so complete 
as Adams suggested. 

Certainly, it is significant that the next continental 
agitation was set off by ministerial efforts to save the 
East India Company from bankruptcy, not by any 
instinctive growth of alienation in the colonies. The 
Tea Act of 1773 was seized by Whig journalists in 


one of their most brilliant campaigns. Their task 
was to convince the other merchants that they shared 
the peril of the independent tea-traders and also 
persuade consumers not to buy the cheaper tea 
promised under the new arrangements. Once this 
agitation had started, the drift towards complete 
secession became at last a real possibility. The Boston 
Tea Party might have broken the alliance of moderate 
merchants and more extreme Whigs but the Intoler- 
able Acts of 1774 served to bind the colonies together. 
From this to the First Continental Congress was a 
relatively easy step. 

his is a very bare summary of Professor 
Schlesinger’s monograph. The nuances of revolu- 
tionary fervour are carefully traced, the hesitancies 
and problems of printers analysed and the pages 
littered with apt quotations from the newspapers. 
Prelude to Independence has a vigour and life quite 
apart from its importance as a major definitive work 
in a crucial area of American historical development. 
The appendices alone are masterly summaries of 
such items as circulation, paper-making and British 
policy on freedom of the press in the colonies. But 
Professor Schlesinger has rightly subordinated his 
history of journalism to the main purpose of analysing 
the role of the newspapers in the revolution. The 
result is lucid, comprehensive, energetic history. 


BRIAN FARRELL. 
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BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


THE GREAT CIVIL WAR: A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
FIRST CIVIL WAR 1642-1646. By Lt.-Col. Alfred H. 
Burne and Lt.-Col. Peter Young. 258 pp. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 36s.) 

This book claims to remedy the failure of soldiers 
to write about the Civil War, and of everyone else to 
provide a “‘ purely ” military history of it. Whether 
soldiers are the best people to write military history, 
recent or otherwise, can be debated; but as there is 
certainly a need for a comprehensive study of how 
the Civil War was fought it may seem spiteful not to 
welcome this one. Unfortunately it is not at all what 
it purports to be. A military history ought to tell us 
about the rival armies—their recruitment and com- 
position; their administrative structure; the nature 
and reliability of their sources of money and materials ; 
their weapons and fortifications; the life and outlook 
of their officers and men. It would show how these 
things changed during the war, how—if at all—the 
main lines of strategy were planned, and how internal 
disputes and rivalries were settled. To make sense, 
such a history would have to take account of the con- 
nections between the job of fighting and the aims 
that were being fought for. Only as part of all this 
would it be worth worrying about the location of 
ditches, gates, and rabbit-holes on sites of battles. 

These major questions are not totally ignored: 
nearly all the first fourteen pages are devoted to them. 
To see what the rest of the book offers it is instruc- 
tive to glance at the maps—a single tiny map of 
England with crossed swords “‘ showing the scenes 
of the Civil War,” and a dozen or so of the familiar 
plans dominated by black and white rectangles and 
arrows. The Civil War is deemed to consist of a 
certain number of battles, and though we hear a bit 
about how the armies got to the field and where they 
went afterwards, it is only the day of the match that 
counts. For this there is an impartial narrative, 
followed by expert comments. But traditional judg- 
ments of the commanders seldom go unquestioned. 
A good deal of this, as the Preface points out, comes 
from Lt.-Col. Burne’s two books on Battlefields of 
England. 

Finally, we are invited to take a “ bird’s eye view 
of the war” and see how the issue was decided. 
There are revealed four Strands of war (the authors’ 
capital): First come the Leaders, in whom the 
Royalists were vastly superior, having a Sovereign 
who was implicitly obeyed instead of a Committee 
and its ‘‘ military representative in the field,’ the 
Earl of Essex, to both of whom scant respect was 
paid. ‘Then there were the Led, in whom the 
Royalists were again, though more slightly, superior 
because the ‘‘ Roundheads ” were for the most part 
townsmen and therefore less hardy. Thirdly came 
Morale, which “ fluctuates in a ‘puzzling manner ” 
by being better among the side that is winning. The 
fourth Strand is ‘“‘ Resources’ which are said to 
have been considered already. These (p. 226) “‘ by 
the autumn of 1644 made the issue of the war as 
nearly a foregone conclusion as anything in the realm 
of war can be.” It was not so foregone on p. 190, 
when “‘ the campaign of 1644 had ostensibly ended 
ina dr But the King had achieved his objects ” 
and the Parliamentarians ‘“‘ had no such cause for 
Satisfact'on.”” The summing-up, in fact, hardly 
bothers 0 answer the quibble that if the book has 
shown e.ything it has shown why the Royalists won. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 
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Arabella Stuart; and responsible for the 
building of Hardwick Hall and the old 
Chatsworth. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 


Rivers and Man 
ROBERT BRITTAIN 


. . enjoyable and informative . . . it is 
the integrity of this author’s fervency and 
it is undeniably knowledgable.” 

JAMES MORRIS, The Sunday Times 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


Wolfe at Quebec 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


The story of Wolfe’s famous landing at 
Quebec here told is, in some respects, an 
unfamiliar one. The incidental portrait of 
Wolfe, stripped of the sentimental veneer 
two centuries of adulation have built 
around him, is one which most readers 
will find new and intriguing. 
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\ Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are well known to us | 


Know your shippers know your wine. 


Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 
drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 
shippers, with a long list of wines to their 
name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 


who strongly recommend :— 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 


A robust red wine from one 
of the smaller chateaux, witha 
full body and great character. 


BOUCHARD 
AINE* 


sk AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 
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LEITERS TO THE EDITORS 


NO TERMINUS AT WATERLOO 
GENTLEMEN, 

I was born in ’84, and still preserve a mind un- 
clouded by the dust and confusion of two world 
wars ; and memories of the last decade of the Victorian 
Age, and sixty years of the twentieth century come 
crowding in. 

In my humble opinion the “‘ great slump of 1929,” 
as you describe it, is very small beer indeed. In fact, 
1929 was the year chosen to usher in that great piece 
of modern legislation “‘ The Local Government Act 
1929,” and 1930 saw the change over from the old 
Poor Law Administration to County and County 
Borough Administration which subsequently (1948) 
culminated in the Welfare State. 

The two decades between the two world wars I 
view with repugnance. Politically uninspiring. 

Remember one vast revolution in National aspira- 
tions. The women of this country became warriors 
in both world wars. They fought side by side with 
their menfolk in all the Civil and fighting Services, 
and proved their mettle. Manumitted, they still 
keep the flag flying. 

Lastly, forgetting all our old ideas of glorious 
Empire, we now, though economically handicapped 
by the astronomical cost of those two world wars, 
tag along in the wake of what Arthur Balfour once, 
in an inspired moment, described (circa 1910) in a 
Tariff Reform Speech in the House of Commons, as 
“ the greatest commercial empire that this world has 
ever known.” 

To the past there is, in the old Poor-Law jargon, 
no Animus revertendi. 

Yours, etc., 
G. E. CHAPMAN, 
Teddington, Middx. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am a technician by occupation and have therefore 
no professional historical axe to grind, but having 
read history as a hobby, with great interest for over 
thirty years, perhaps my observations might be less 
prejudiced than most. 

It happens that I am just reading, with great 
enjoyment, Asa Briggs The Age of Improvement and 
cannot acclaim too heartily the disposition (which he 
supports) to be done with the nonsense of arbitrary 
“periods.” Surely the matter is deep and psycho- 
logical. It takes a generation to get new ideas spread 
about, and another to decide to translate them into 
action. So that (vide M. Jaeger: Before Victoria) a 
lot of what appears in active history was generated 
even as long as a hundred years before. You have, 
moreover, individuals and groups who lag behind 
and some, like Ruskin, who are far ahead of their 
contemporaries. Although no Marxist (I am an active 

ist, however, being a city councillor and candi- 

- Parliament), I fancy there is much in the 

hat fundamental changes in the technique of 

ually precede, and indeed often necessarily 

late the evolution of, new ethics designed the 
) cope with new conditions. 

‘ou must, then, divide a fluid thing like 
ife at all, divide it as Professor Briggs does 
Age of Development, or the Age of Steam or 
of the Horse or (as young people say nowa- 

days B ng On) the Age of Nuclear-Automation. 
I am Sirs, etc., 
HuGu W. Peck, Nottingham. 











This might 
happen to YOU 


Liabilities such as these are 
covered by the 


GLOBE’S 
PERSONAL LIABILITY 
POLICY 


An Annual Premium o, 10/- 
protects you and your family 
up to the sum of £25,000 


THE 
LIVERPOOL 
AND 
LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office : 
1 Dale Street 
LIVERPOOL, 2 


(Chief Office) 
1 Cornhill, E.C.3 











T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 
GA ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1720 
I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Very groct fecpate & deal «with 








WOLSELEY 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am about to start work on a new biography of 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley (1883-1913), which is 
to be published by Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd. ; and 
I should be very grateful if any of your readers who 
possess letters or papers connected with him would 
allow me access to them. Any documents sent to me 
would be treated with great care and returned as soon 
as possible. 

Yours, etc., 
Brigadier R. C. H. MIERSs, D.S.O., 0.B.E 
c/o Messrs. Glyn Mills & Co. Ltd., 
Kirkland House, Whitehall, S.W.1 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE MONGOLS IN EUROPE, by J. A. Boyle. René 
Grousset: L’Empire Mongole (Paris, 1941); George 
Vernadsky: The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 
1953); Ata-Malik Juvaini: The History of the World- 
Conqueror, trans. John Andrew Boyle (Manchester, 
1958). The fourney of William of Rubruck is available 
both in the translation of W. W. Rockhill (Hakluyt 
Society, 1900) and in The Mongol Mission (ed. 
Christopher Dawson, 1955), which also contained the 
only complete translation of John de Plano Carpini. 


TREK AND COUNTER-TREK IN SOUTH AFRICA, by 
Frank and Edna Bradlow. De Kiewiet: A History of 
South Africa (London, 1941); E. A. Walker: A 
History of Southern Africa (London, 1957); Leo 
Marquard: The Story of South Africa (London, 
1955); Sheila Patterson: The Last Trek (London, 
1957); Manfred Nathan: The Huguenots in South 
Africa (South Africa, 1939); E. A. Walker: The 
Great Trek (London, 1938); G. M. Theal: History 
of South Africa (1888-1892); H. E. Hockly: The 
Story of the British Settlers of 1820 in South Africa 
(Capetown, 1957); Manfred Nathan: The Voor- 
trekkers of South Africa (London, 1937); Charles 
Brownlee: Reminiscences of Kaffir Life and Histor) 
(South Africa, 1896). 


THE FIRST ENGLISH FAMILY LETTERS, by Maurice 
Keen. C. L. Kingsford: Historical Literature of the 
Fifteenth Century (1913); C. L. Kingsford: Prejudice 
and Promise in the Fifteenth Century (1923-4); J. 
Gairdner: The Paston Letters (1904) (quite the best 
edition); H. S. Bennett: The Pastons and their 
England (1932); R. Weiss: Humanism in England in 
the Fifteenth Century (1941) (for the first impact of 
the Renaissance in Letters). 


THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN, by He 
McAleavy. G. B. Sansom: The Western World 
Japan (1950); E. H. Norman: JFapan’s Emerge? 
a Modern State (Institute of Pacific Relations, } 
York, 1940); 








THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

Information about Summer Tours and 
Summer School at Hull University in Aug 
may be obtained from: The Hon. Secreta 
THE HIsToriIcaAL ASSOCIATION, 59a, K 
nington Park Road, London, S.E.11. 
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Mounsey: The Satsuma Rebellion: An Episode 
nanese History (1879); Shibusawa Keizo: 
e Life and Culture in the Meiji Era, translated 
apted by Charles S. Terry (Obunsha, Tokyo, 


CLOTH MILLS OF THE STROUD VALLEY, by 

A. M. Moir. There is no detailed study of the 

stershire cloth industry. K. G. Ponting: 

rory of the West of England Cloth Industry is 

t general survey. Fuller treatment of various 

; of the industry in the Stroud Valley will be 

in R. Perry: “‘ The Gloucestershire Woollen 

ry 1100-1690,” Transactions of the Bristol 

1 Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, LXVI, 

; W. E. Minchinton: “* The Beginnings of Trade 

Unionism in the Gloucestershire Woollen Industry,” 

Ibid., LXX, 1951; E. A. L. Moir: “‘ The Gentlemen 

Clothiers: a study of the Organization of the Glouces- 

tershire Cloth Industry 1750-1835,” Gloucestershire 

Studies, ed. H. P. R. Finberg, 1957. A great deal of 

information concerning early industrialization is to 

be found in the Parliamentary Papers: ‘‘ Minutes of 

Evidence . . . respecting the Laws relating to the 

Woollen Trade,” 1802-3, VII; “‘ Reports from the 

Committee on the Woollen Manufacture of 

England,” 1806, 111; ‘“‘ Assistant Hand-Loom 

Weavers Commissioners’ Report,” 1840, XXIV. 

J. M. Richards: The Functional Tradition in Early 

Industrial Buildings, 1959, deals with industrial 
architecture in general. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE IN AMERICA, by Arnold 
Whittridge. A. Hilliard Atteridge: Napoleon’s 
Brothers (London, 1909); Bernard Nabonne: foseph 
Bonaparte, Le Roi Philosophe (Paris, 1949); Frédéric 
Masson: Napoleon et sa Famille. 13 vols. Paris, 1900. 
The last volume contains information, not available 
elsewhere, about plans to rescue Napoleon from 
St. Helena; Joseph Bonaparte: Lettres d’Exil, edited 
by Hector Fleischmann, Paris, 1912; Jesse S. Reeves: 
The Napoleonic Exiles in America, Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, vol. 
XXIII, 1905; Harmann et Millard: Le Champ 
@Asile au Texas, Paris, 1820; Hyde de Neuville: 
Memoires et Souvenirs, 2 vols., Paris, 1890. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


J. A. BOYLE, PH.D. Author of A Practical Dictionary 
of the Persian Language (1948); translator of ’Ata- 
Malik Juvaini’s History of the World-Conqueror 
Manchester and Harvard University Presses, under 
the auspices of UNESCO, 1955). Has been granted 
leave of absence by Manchester University to become 
guest Professor for the year 1959-60 at the University 
of California and to organize a department of Persian 
there 


EDINA AND FRANK BRADLOW. Joint authors of 
Thomas Bowler of the Cape of Good Hope, a biography 
of the Cape artist (Balkema, Cape Town, 1955); 
Here Comes the Alabama, the career of the Con- 
federace raider (Balkema, Cape Town, 1958). In 
collaboration with J. J. Redgrave, Mrs. Bradlow is 
also the author of Frederick l’Ons, Artist (Maskew 
Miller. Cape Town, 1958). 


ROBER’ RHODES JAMES. Educated at Sedbergh 
Schoc’ and Worcester College, Oxford. Contributed 
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about everything since my 
Bank Manager at the 
National Provincial 
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responsibilities do not 
weigh so heavily; my 
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can face the future 
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It is amazing the help 
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JOSEPH FOUCHE, NAPOLEON’S 
MINISTER OF POLICE 
by Harold Kurtz 


HAYDN, MUSIC’S PATER PATRICIUS 
by Noel Goodwin 


LORD RIVERS, CAXTON’S PATRON 
by Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


ANTIOCHUS IV AND THE JEWISH 
STATE 
by E. Badian 
FRANCIS BACON, THE “ PEREMP- 
TORY ROYALIST ” 
by Meyrick Carré 


ENGLISH VISITORS TO VERSAILLES 
by Claire-Eliane Engel 


Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 
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Lord Randolph Churchill in March 19§5, and Cxarles 
Stewart Parnell in January 1957. Author of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Weidenfeld & Nicolson (1959), 


MAURICE KEEN. Scholar of Balliol. Junior Res:arch 
Fellow of the Queen’s College, Oxford. Speciaiist in 
Medieval History. 


ESTHER A. L. MOIR, PH.D. Assistant Lecturer ig 
History, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
tributed to Gloucestershire Studies, ed. H. 
Finberg, Leicester University Press, 1957. 


HENRY MCALEAVY. Lecturer in Chinese law at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London. Lived in China from 1935 to 1950. In 
terested in modern Chinese history and literature, 
Has contributed articles on Chinese subjects to 
various periodicals. ‘‘ Wang T’ao (1828-1890): the 
Life and Writings of a Displaced Person,” China 
Society, London, 1953. 


ARNOLD WHITTRIDGE. Formerly lecturer at Columbia 
University; then Master of Calhoun College, Yale; 
publications include: Critical Ventures in Modern 
French Literature, a biography of Alfred de Vigny, 
and a book on the revolution of 1848, entitled Men im 
Crisis (Scribner, 1949). 





CORRIGENDA 

Hobbes’s remark on page 245 (April issue) in Sir 
Charles Ogilvie’s article on Cromwell and the Execu- 
tion of Charles I comes from Behemoth (1680), not 
Leviathan (1651). The error is the Editors’, not the 
author’s. 

Mr. Denis Mack Smith, contributor on Mussolini 
(April issue) is the author of Italy: A Modern History 
to be published this month by Michigan University 
Press (London: Mayflower Publishing Co.). 
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